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IN FLORIDA. 

AvupuBon’s portrait of the greenshank has peculiar in- 
terest, because the species is European, and there is no 
other recorded observation of its occurrence in North 
America. Audubon shot three of the birds on Sand 
Key, six miles from Cape Sable, in the spring of 1832. 
It was certainly a curious circumstance that these wan- 
derers so many thousand miles from their accustomed 
haunts should have found here in Florida the natural- 
ist’s pencil to perpetuate them for us. Audubon, indeed, 
did not recognize them; he took them to be telltale 
godwits, and when he had them in hand imagined them 
to be new; but was set right by his companion, who 
was familiar with the European greenshank and iden- 
tified them as belonging to the species. 

The picture has an antiquarian interest also, because 
the artist has chosen for the background a “View of 
St. Augustine and Spanish Fort, East Florida,” as he 
saw them, only ten years after Florida had come into 
the possession of the United States, and five years after 
Fort San Marco had been given the name of Marion 
the Swamp Fox. Audubon’s view of the town and fort 
and harbor shows them as they remained in general 
outline as late as the seventies; and as, indeed, some 
of us may wish they might have remained to this day, 
at all events with this once characteristic suggestion of 
bird life about them. In no respect have the natural 
conditions of “East Florida” changed more completely 
since Audubon’s day than in this of the wild life which 
once was so conspicuous a feature and is now so meager. 
Audubon saw the Florida bird land in its pristine fresh- 
ness and plenitude, and he looked upon it with the 
same enthusiasm and delight which permeate all his de- 
scriptions. It is good to go with him through the 
Florida of the thirties, as he takes a schooner from St. 
Augustine to explore the St. John’s River. As the vessel 
made its way across the shoal bar, “my eyes, however, 
were not directed towards the waters,” he tells us, “but 
on high, where flew some thousands of snowy pelicans, 
which [at the report of the pilot signal gun] had fled 
affrighted from their resting grounds. How beautifully 
they performed their broad gyrations, and how match- 
less, after a while, was the marshaling of their files as 
they flew past us! On the tide we proceeded apace. 
Myriads of cormorants covered the face of the waters, 
and over it the fish-crows innumerable were already 
arriving from their distant roosts. We landed at one 
place to search for the birds whose charming melodies 
had engaged our attention.” On shore, that February 
morning, “the blossoms of the jessamine were steeped 
in dew; the humming bee was collecting her winter 
store from the snowy flowers of the native oranges; 
and the little warblers frisked about the twigs of the 
smilax.” 

It is all very charming and alluring as he describes 
it, even the clouds of “blind mosquitoes,” which had no 
sting, but swarmed about them in such numbers one 
night~as to extinguish the light and sacrifice themselves 
in' hosts between the leaves when Audubon surrendered 
and shut up his journal. 

The Florida of that day was a land of ever unfailing 
interest for the bird lover. If the more valued species 
have now become few in number and rare, there is yet 
reason to believe that conditions are changing for the 
better. The bird butchers’ “exterminatory peregrina- 
tions,” as our contributor Didymus so aptly termed 
‘them, have been suppressed by law and by: public senti- 


“‘ment;. and the:Florida’ laridscape _may oiice again be 


brightened by the flash of bright plumage. A State 
whose tourist interests are so large cannot fail to find 
bird protection good business. 

As yet, however, the barbarians are abroad in the land. 
A Florida correspondent of the New York Herald re- 





ports that two northern visitors brought into St. 
Augustine as a trophy of their prowess a six-foot alli- 
gator which they had killed with rifles, and it is added 
that “the beast made a desperate struggle for its life.” 
Of what nature is the “desperate struggle” a creature 
can make against a brace of repeating rifles! And is 
not the doing to death of a six-foot alligator rather a 
slender claim to glory in the society news columns? 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST. 


Amonc the interesting things brought out by the pub- 
lication of Mr. Grinnell’s “Trails of the Pathfinders” ‘is 
a little volume entitled, “The Travelers’ Directory 
through the United States, containing a description 
of all the principal roads through the United States, 
with copious remarks on the rivers and other objects. 
To which is added an appendix containing post-office 
regulations, land offices and military posts, together with 
a census of the United States and a comparative and 
prospective view of the population. The whole illus- 
trated by appropriate maps by John Melish. A new 
edition revised and enlarged, New York: published by 
A. T. Goodrich, at his Geographical Establishment, 124 
Broadway, 1825.” The little book is loaned us by our 
valued correspondent, Mr. H. L. Allen, of Staten Island. 

This directory gives the roads by which the different 
portions of the country may be traversed, naming the 
towns on the road and often side remarks referring to 
the natural features of the country. Thus, on page 49, 
the article describing the road from Washington to New 
Orleans by Staunton, Knoxville and Nashville, says, 
opposite the name of the town of Lexington, “At four- 
teen miles from Lexington, two miles to the west is 
a Natural Bridge one of the greatest curiosities in the 
world.” 

There is much that is quaint and interesting in the 
type matter of this little volume, which is, however, 
almost entirely statistical. 

Its most interesting feature, however, is the map. 
On it we see, in the east, the States much as they are 
to-day, but when we get as far west as Lake Erie, we 
find that Detroit is in Michigan Territory, while to the 
west of Lake Michigan is the Northwest Territory, in- 
cluding what are now Wisconsin and parts of Michigan 
and Minnesota, and to the west of the States of Missouri 
and Illinois and of the Northwest Territory, is the great 
Missouri Territory, including what are now Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, parts of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and parts of Wyoming and Montana. 

The western border of the map includes the heads of 
the Marias, the Two Medicine Lodge and the Missouri 
Rivers in Montana, and shows, in the mountains at the 
head of the Yellowstone River, a lake called Lake Eustis. 

Further to the south on the Rio Del Norte is Santa 
Fe, not very far from the heads of the Canadian Rivers, 
but there is no road leading to it, for the Santa Fe trade 
had not yet become established. 

The town of Chicago is shown on the map, and a 
trail leading thence southwesterly to Arkopolis, the Hot 
Springs, and Natchez, where this trail meets a wagon 
read, 

Many of the western rivers are named as they are 
to-day, but it is not without interest to see in Dakota, 
not far from the boundary line and just west of the 
Red River, the “Lalee of Devils,” which we know to-day 
as Devil’s Lake. The old name for the Niobrara River 
is here printed “R. Quicourre, or Running Water.” 
Away to the west in the mountains there are practically 
no names, On the heads of the Arkansas River are 
“James Peak,” now Pike’s Peak, “Castle Rock,” and a 
little more than two degrees further north, three high 
mountains are indicated, with the name “Highest Peak.” 

West of the Mississippi River, towns were few, though 
in Louisiana there were half a dozen, and as many in 
Arkansas Territory and Missouri. Just below the Coun- 
cil Bluffs, the map shows Fort Calhoun, and there was 
a St. Peter’s military post, presumably on the St. Peter’s 
River, though we do not see it on the. map. : 

-Here and there little triangular marks show, repre- 
senting Indian tents, “Old Kansas Vil,” “Tetons of 
Burnt Wood,” “Old Rickeree Village,” “Mandans;” and 
just north of the Mandans, between the Cannon Ball 
and the Little Missouri Rivers, perhaps about where 
the town of Mandan now stands, is “Fort Mandan,” 
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The statistics as to population are interesting. We 
are told that the population of the United States had 
increased from 3,929,326 in 1790, to 9,609,827 in 1820. 
New York had the greatest population, 1,379,939; Vir- 
ginia the next, 1,065,366; with Pennsylvania a close 
third, 1,046,844. The smallest named population was 
that of Michigan Territory, 8,896. 

It is interesting and curious to glance over this little 
book and to compare the conditions in this country 
seventy-nine years ago with those of to-day. 

The sportsman tourists of 1825, planning journeys into 
new and unexplored regions, had only this material to 
study. Truly of them it might almost have been said: 
“The world was all before them where to choose.” 





GOOD SHOTS ON BOARD SHIP. 


In the matter of target shooting, the doings of the 
navy, in its big-gun practice, receive very little attention 
by the average landsman. One cause of this seeming 
apathy may be in the ignorance of the average landsman 
on all matters pertaining to the deep sea in general, and 
naval matters in particular. Yet all Americans keenly 
admire skillful marksmanship, and that is one of the 
points on which the men of land and sea are one in 
common interest. 

The recent exhibition of the Kearsarge gunners with 
the powerful guns of war, will gratify all Americans. Rear 
Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, on 
March 21, reported to Secretary Moody, in part, as 
follows: “One 13-inch gun made six hits out of seven 
shots, in five minutes and twenty seconds. One 8-inch 
gun made ten hits out of ten shots, in five minutes and 
twenty seconds. One 5-inch gun made eighteen hits out 
of eighteen shots, in two minutes. You could have 
covered all the holes in the target with a hall rug.” When 
it is considered that the shooting was done at a distance 
of 1,600 yards, at a target 17 by 21 feet, the wonderful 
precision of it is apparent. 

Seen eee ene 


NEXT WEEK. 


The series of chapters following the “Trails of the 
Pathfinders” is attracting much attention and is read with 
growing interest. They give the individual personal ele- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase theme; and it is always 
the individual and personal in which we are most in- 
terested. Mr. Grinnell has had the good sense to let 
his heroes in large measure relate their experiences for 
themselves; and this makes the story al] the more real 
and graphic. Next week’s chapter will relate to Alex- 
ander Mackenzie and his voyage to the Frozen Ocean. 


The press published last week the story of the fate 
of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., of the exploring party sent 
into Labrador last summer for the Outing Magazine. 
Mr. Hubbard starved to death last October; a report 
of his death came from Labrador in January, but was 
unconfirmed until the receipt last week of a letter from 
Dillon Wallace, his surviving white companion. The 
distressing details have been printed at length in the 
daily papers; and it is not necessary to repeat them here. 
But the awful sufferings of the Hubbard party should 
not fail to serve as a warning and a deterrent from 
other like ill-considered enterprises. The two white men 
and an Indian plunged fatuously into what they be- 
lieved to be an unexplored wilderness, insufficiently pro- 
visioned, inadequately fitted with transportation for what 
supplies they did have, and unequipped with any knowl- 
edge of woodcraft which might sustain them after their 
provisions should be exhausted. What happened was 
precisely what might have been expected to happen under 
the circumstances. The one bright gleam in the dismal 
story is the courage with which the men endured their 
suffering, and the unselfish devotion of each member 
of the party to his fellows. 

* 
There have been published numerous and persistent 


‘reports of a great mortality. of Adirondack deer during 


the past winter, In a communication in our shooting 
columns Chief Protector Pond gives an authoritative 
contradiction of the sensational stories. Some deer have 
been found dead, but the number is so small as to be 
altogether insignificant. The Chief Protector has done 
well ip the way to set the false rumors at rest. 


enn ee ee 





Fields and Pastures New. 


My First trout was caught in a New Hampshire 
brook, over thirty years ago, and my first quail and 
duck were shot in Ohio several years before. Scarcely 
a year since has passed without my getting an outing, 
long or short, near or far, as circumstances permitted; 
and it has been my privilege and pleasure to catch trout 
in the Alleghenies, Adirondacks, around Lake Superior 
and in the. Rockies, and to shoot white tail and black 
tail deer, elk and antelope, as well as smaller game, 
in these and other districts. I had, however, never 
shot or even seen moose or caribou, and longed for 
new game and new country, which I found as told 
hereafter. 


I.—Temagaml. 


In northern Ontario, about half way between 
Toronto and the southern end of Hudson’s Bay, and 
about 200 miles east of Lake Superior, lies the “Tema- 
gami Forest Preserve,” part of the great wilderness 
which extends indefinitely northward. Its only roads 
are Indian trails; its only houses Indian cabins and 
posts of the Hudson Bay Company, and these are very 
scarce; and the few Indians and whites who perma- 
nently make their home there practically depend on the 
only local staple, fur, the sable and mink skins obtained 
being especially dark, fine and valuable. Each Indian 
has his trapping range, often very extensive, and his 
rights are respected by others, and pass to his children 
by inheritance. Trespass is very rare and is a grave 
crime, which custom permits to be prevented or 
punished by any means found necessary. | 

Here the ancient backbone of the continent, the 
Laurentian Mountains, has been planed by glaciers 
and gnawed by weather and time, until it has be- 
come rolling or hilly country, ridged and ragged with 
rocks, dotted with countless lakes, and covered in large 
part by splendid forests of white and red pine, which, 
so far, have been spared the ax. Through the tangled 
swamps and boggy lakes splash and stalk the mag- 
nificent moose. The black bear and lucivee roam the 
forests, and the mink and martin are many. Ruffed 
grouse are numerous and ridiculously tame, and the 
scarcer and more solitary spruce grouse is often met 
with. Big black bass, pike and doré, the latter being 
the pike perch and locally known as pickerel, abound 
in the lower lakes and larger streams and, above the 
high falls impassable to these, the speckled trout have 
taken refuge and thrive and increase abundantly. Tem- 
agami itself, most beautiful of lakes, with its multitude 
of channels and arms extending for hundreds of miles 
and studded with numerous islands, abounds in lake 
trout and whitefish, which grow to great size. The 
serpent in this earthly paradise is the scourge of black 
flies, midges and mosquitoes, which appear about the first 
of June, make the summer months almost intolerable, and 
practically disappear by the middle of August. In the 
month of May the fishing is at its best and the flies 
have not arrived, and with September comes the shoot- 
ing season and the flies are gone, so the tender-skinned 
Yankee had better visit the country in May or Septem- 
ber, and avoid the months between. A few of the 
pests appear at the end of May and a few linger to 
the first days of September, so a provision of fly dope 
and veils is expedient. ae , 

This wilderness is reached from Lake Temiskaming 
either by the Montreal or Metabetchouan Rivers, the 
sole means of travel being canoes. The camp and 
personal outfit, tents, blankets, supplies for the journe 
and all luxuries must be taken from civilization, though 
flour, meal, sugar and such supplies can generally be 
obtained at the Hudson Bay Company’s post at Bear 
Island. As everything must be carried over numerous 
portages, some of which are a mile or more in length 
and quite rough, the importance of going light is 
manifest and at the best travel must be pretty slow. 
A canoe and guide should be provided for each of 
the party, and an extra guide with canoe to carry sup- 
plies, cook and attend to camp, leaving the “sports, 
as those visiting the country for pleasure seem to be 
invariably called, and their personal guides, free to get 
away from camp in the morning or come in late at 
night, without the domestic economies being upset 
thereby. 


To avoid payment of duties, supplies of all kinds 
should be purchased in Canada, at Toronto or Mon- 
treal as may be convenient, and furnished in sacks con- 
venient for portaging. They can be checked as per- 
sonal baggage. Michie & Company, grocers of 
Toronto, make a specialty of supplying tourists and have 
given me complete satisfaction. Sleeping bags, tents and 
camp and personal, outfit I have found could best be 
obtained from New York dedlers. Take the usual trout 
fly “equipment, a light’ steel rod -with ‘spinners and 
spoons, and 200 feet of- No. 20 annealed copper wire 
for deep trolling. For moose I have found the new .33 
caliber Winchester “take down” quite sufficiently 
powerful and very handy, while the lightness of both 
gun and cartfidges is a great advantage. A light .22 


-caliber rifle or target pisto] will be found useful for 


grouse or to give a-finish to one of the big Temagami 


Lake trout, i you are lucky enough to hook him, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Guides vary as human nature always does. Mine were 
excellent woodsmen and excellent fellows, though 
sometimes rather slow, and did their very best to get me 
good sport. Others that I saw and heard of were in- 
efficient, and as usual in such cases sulky in proportion. 

The regular rates are two dollars per day and twenty- 
five cents per day for canoe. Tents and blankets can 
also be rented if arrangements are made in advance. 
The ice goes out of the lakes from April 20 to May 1; 
but vegetation hurries forward to get its work done 
during the short summer, and leaves can be almost 
seen to grow. Light snow and freezing nights may be 
expected early in October, and pretty heavy snow is 
probable by the end of that month. One is always 
likely to meet cool or even cold weather, and the 
clothing and outfit should be provided accordingly. I 
went in by way of Toronto and Mattawa, met my 
guides at Temiskaming, and went by steamer up the 
lake; but a railroad was then being built from North 
Bay to Lake Temiskaming, which may, be now in 
operation, and will give a much better route, saving 
several days’ paddling and portaging. 

My first trip here was in the fall of 1900, when I 
stayed only a few days and spied out the land. The 
following spring my wife and I started in at Hailey- 
bury, went up the Montreal and through Lady Evelyn 
and Sucker Gut Lakes, and up a river which meets the 
extreme end of the latter, to which we gave the name 
“Lemabin.” After passing three large falls we found 
wonderful trout fishing; in fact, the trout were so 
numerous that an hour’s fishing per day would furnish 
all that could possibly be used, and fishing had to stop. 
Thence we went down through Temagami and out by 
the Metabetchouan, a canoe trip of over 200 miles in 
all, taking three weeks and full of delights. 

In the fall of that year I went back hoping to get a 
moose, but went in several wrong: directions, struck 
bad weather, was taken ill, and was too weak to trail 
the only moose I saw, after shooting him through the 
neck. My guides followed and finished him. but his 
head was not worth mounting. This was outside the 
forest preserve in which shooting was not then permitted. 
The prohibition was removed the year after, and an- 
other trip provided me with a really fine specimen, 
having a maximum spread of 55% inches. with very 
regular and beautiful antlers. This moose was evi- 
dently still young, and his horns seemed light for the 
great size of the animal. I measured him with great 
care and found his dimensions to be: Nose to tail, 
10 feet 1 inch; girth, 8 feet 3 inches; hind leg to ridge 
of back, 6 feet; height at shoulder (estimated) 6 feet 
9 inches. 

Visitors to this country will find it wise to comply 
strictly with the requirements of the local laws, which 
are in no way unreasonable. The authorities maintain 
a surprisingly efficient system of inspection, and the 
penalties inflicted on a detected offender are very 
severe. One can have plenty of sport legally, be safe 
from penalties, and, best of all, enjoy the approval of 
his own conscience. ; 


Il.—Newfoundland. 


During the last trip to Temagami I met some New 
York gentlemen, who had been caribou hunting in 
Newfoundland the year before, and they were good 
enough to give me a full account of their experience, 
with names and addresses of their guides, routes and 
sources of supply, and, in fact, all the detailed informa- 
tion that one has usually to laboriously, tediously -and 
expensively acquire for himself. I at once began 
correspondence, and succeeded as J thought in making 
all necessary arrangements, and our party of four left 
Cleveland on August 24, Four days’ ateady travel, by 
way of Boston, Plant line steamer to Hawkesbury, 
Cape Breton, rail to North Sydney, the steamer Bruce 
to Port au Basques, and the Newfoundland railway, 
would bring us to Grand Lake, where guides, boats 
and supplies were to be. The actual trip did not work 
out quite according to schedule, on account of some 
delay in the arrival of articles ordered shipped from 
New York, not quite time enough having been allowed. 

Newfoundland is roughly triangular, the sides being 
about 350 miles each, and much indented with bays and 
long narrow fiords, St. John’s lies ori the extreme south- 
eastern corner, and Port au Basques on the south- 
western. A total population of about 140,000, of which 
St. John’s has 40,000 and about all the remainder live on 
or near the coast, make a laborious and precarious living 
by and on the product of the seal, cod, and herring 
fisheries, which are almost the only productive in- 
dustries. The climate is too bereal and the soil too 
barren to admit of much agriculture, and there is little 
timber fit for anything but pulp and fire wood, but, in 
scenic beauty, and as a home for game and fish, few if 
any lands surpass or even equal it. The lower levels are 
like the Temagami country, though the rivers are finer, 
the hills higher and the whole landscape on a grander 
scale. The elevated plateaus, which make up a large 
part of the interior and are called “barrens,” are un- 
like any country I have ever seen, and must resemble 
the Scotch moors, though with much more woodland. 
They are a series of rocky ridges and knolls, often sev- 


eral hundred feet high and some miles apart, divided 





by valleys containing numberless streams, lakes and 
marshes, and dotted here and there with patches ot 
densely growing spruces and balsams. Much of the 
higher land is covered with a growth of dwarf spruce 
and juniper, rarely exceeding three feet in height, and 
matted and tangled beyond description. It is too thick 
to walk through and not quite thick enough to walk 
on, and would be practically impassable for civilized 
man, were it not for the caribou paths, which radiate 


. every direction and are beaten down by centuries 
ot use, 


The caribou moss, “sphagnum,” I think, forms a 
soft mass of a foot or more in depth, and holds water 
like a sponge. Everything below the ridges is soak- 
ing wet, and one’s feet are in the water most of the 
time; a good stock of waterproof foot gear is therefore 
necessary for comfort. Boots are too noisy for stalk- 
ing, and moccasins are difficult to keep at all dry, so 
a lumberman’s overshoe, or rubber moccasin with 
leather tops, would seem to be indicated and I shall 
try them this fall. 

The Newfoundland railway, a well constructed nar- 
row gauge line, runs from Port au Basques to St. 
John’s, curving northward to about the center of the 
island and making a line of 540 miles in total length. 
An express train, with parlor and dining car, is run 
in each direction three times a week, with a mixed 
train on alternate days. In summer the express starts 
on time and is rarely very late; while the mixed train 
is likely to turn up anywhere from two to twenty-four 
hours after schedule time. In winter, which begins 
about October 15 and lasts until May, I understand 
that it is not unusual for trains to be run three months 
apart and to be four months late in arriving, but this 
is beyond my personal experience. 

The harbor of Port au Basques is a small basin, 
entered through a cleft or cafion and surrounded by 
rocky ridges, sparsely mottled with scrubby vegetation 
and irregularly placed whitewashed cabins. One is at 
first reminded of pictures of Iceland and Greenland, 
but the railroad soon passes into a more attractive 
country, crosses or skirts several magnificent salmon 
rivers, and after a run of about 100 miles, comes down 
to the splendid salt water fiord called “Bay of Islands,” 
fifty miles long by a mile or two wide, and bordered 
by stately hills which are nearly worthy of the name of 
mountains. Into the head of this bay flows the Hum- 
ber River, a glorious salmon stream of large size, flow- 
ing between lofty hills, precipitous cliffs, and all that 
is picturesque in landscape. Ascending this river it 
first widens out into Deer Lake, and then contracts 
again into the upper Humber, into which flows the 
Junction River, the outlet of Grand Lake and another 
superb salmon stream. The two log cabins which form 
Grand Lake Station are just west of the latter river, 
and there is a fine salmon pool immediately below the 
bridge. Grand Lake, about seventy miles long and one 
to three miles wide, stretches off to the southwest, 
bordered by rapid slopes rising to the great upper 
barrens, 1,500 feet above, promontories of which make 


picturesque headlands, and down which flow a series 
of dashing streams. 


The journey down Grand Lake is made in dories; 
and parties can leave the lake and climb to the barrens 
at any one of many points, being practically sure of 
good shooting anywhere. We went down the lake 
some thirty or forty miles, and made the climb and 
journey over the barrens to our main camp very easily 
in one day. That is, it was easy for us, but how our 
guides climbed that fierce hill and tramped across the 
scrub under their huge packs, was a wonder ta me, 
They were thoroughly skilled waodsmen, keen sports. 
men, willing, prompt and highly efficient; in fact, the 
best guides | have ever had, and were well satisfied ta 
receive a dollar and a half a day each, which also pai: 
the hire of two dories. 

Caribou hunting here is real deer stalking, the game 
being often found, and its size and value determined 
with a powerful field pose at a mile or two away, and 
then > with due regard for the wind and 
cover. The large stags are always quite light in color, 
showing a great deal of white, which increases as the 
season grows later, while the does, yearlings, calves, 
and young stags are much darker, often showing a good 
deal of black. A distant white spot is always worthy-of 
careful examination and, if it proves to be a deer, his 
value as a trophy can be often pretty well determined 
by his color, long before his antlers can be seen. Man 
of the does bear horns, though these are always small; 
but I noticed that no does which had calves with them 
bore antlers, and think it possible that they are worn 
only by does that are barren that year, and hence can 
apply to the growth of horns the strength that nursing 
a calf. would otherwise consume. The coat is very 
thick even in summer, and, with the heavy body, makes 
the hornless does and calves look much like Jersey 
cattle in figure, though the coloration is black, gray and 
white instead of fawn. A large stag will weigh nearly 
er quite 500 pounds, and is therefore about twice the size 
ef our red deer, and half that of our elk. They seemed 
to me notably unsuspecting and easy of approach, far 
more so than any ether of the Cerwide, so that with 


reasonable care there wag little difficulty in getting 
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within good range; and, like the elk, they certainly suc- 
cumbed more quickly to wounds of the same gravity 
than the Virginia deer. : 

in the early part of September the stags are begin- 
ning to shed the velvet, the biggest doing so first, my 
guides said. Does and fawns could occasionally be 
seen in the open all through the day; but most of the 
deer then pass the day in the woods, coming out when 
the sun is low and going back in the morning, so the 
shooting is best done in the evening and at sunrise. 
One can get through the marshy valleys with ease, 
through the scrub or “bushes” with difficulty, and 
through the woods scarcely at all, so the game must 
be caught in the opening. My guide and I sat on a 
little knoll one evening, watching the deer come out of 
the woods and wander over the marshes, when a 
yearling walked up within thirty yards of us, and re- 
fused to go away for some fifteen minutes, though we 
stood in plain sight and pelted him with stones. He 
was a beautiful light, iron gray, and as he stared and 
pranced in excitement was a charming sight. 

It is well known that the Newfoundland caribou have 
particularly heavy and fine antlers, and that many have 
two large brow paddles, which often interlock, instead 
of one paddle and a single spike as seems to be gen- 
erally the case in Maine and New Brunswick. Our 
two licenses entitled us to six heads, which we got in 
a very few days, and all were good specimens. My 
best head had thirty-six points, each antler measuring 
three feet two inches around the curve, and with a 
maximum spread of two feet eight inches, the horns 
being of- good weight and very uniform. One of my 
companions. got a much heavier and finer head, though 
the two horns were less alike. Two of our party were 
college boys, neither of whom had ever shot a deer, 
and they both got good heads. 

Shortage of supplies compelled us to get back to the 
railroad, and, after this deficiency was remedied, we 
went about ten miles up the lake and camped by a river 
flowing into it.. It was high noon and a bright day when 
we arrived, but I got out a light trout rod and began 
casting over a pool in front of the camp, using No. 8 
trout flies. After taking two or three nice trout and a 
one pound salmon, my flies swept into an eddy, sank 
a little and stopped dead. I struck and put quite a 
pull on and nothing happened, so said to my guide, 
“Thats queer, but it don’t feel like a rock somehow.” 
Just then there. was a convulsion and a big, silvery 
speckled fish shot out a good two feet. I eased him 
down, he rested a few seconds, made a short circle and 
jumped again. So he kept it up, never offering to run, 
but going out of the water just twenty times and getting 
half way out on the twenty-first, but finally was tired 
out and landed. He was my first salmon of any size, 
and a.big fish for my tackle, though he only weighed 
six pounds. Next year I shall go properly equipped, 
fish systematically, and hope for something bigger. 

Taken all together, in ease of access, beauty, variety 
and number of fish and game, and interest of the 
sport, Newfoundland equals if it does not surpass any 
country I have visited. A. St. J. NEWBERRY. 

Cuevetanp, Ohio. 
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VIIL—A Cotton Town—Part Two. 


“Kine Corton” is a suggestive title. There are “oil 
fevers,” “gold fevers,” and real estate booms, but in 
the main agriculture has outgrown the point where men 
become excited by the possibility of getting rich from a 
crop in the ground. New countries which promise much 
wealth in the way of tremendous returns in harvests 
create a slight furore compared to those of mines and 
precious sands. But cotton is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, in one great section of the Basin. As the 
old prospector has “no thought, no hope, no wish but 
gold,” so the confirmed cotton man can think only in 
bolls, seed and lint, and the price thereof. He “eats, 
drinks and sleeps cotton.” Whatever his occupation may 
be, whether whittling a stick or reading the paper, it’s 
the cotton crop or the price of cotton he has in mind. 
And it is not a small subject he has to deal with. It’s 
the markets of the world on one hand and the work 
of the weather on the other. In Lake county the crop 
failures depend on three conditions—floods, weevils and 
frosts... This year flood and frost wrought disaster at 
both ends of the cotton season. The high water kept 
the fields covered so long that it was late or not at 
all before the seed was hilled in. In the falll, while 
the bolls were still green, the frost came hard and heavy, 
and so prevented many of the bolls from opening. All 
the cotton country which ships to Memphis was affected 
by the bad season, and -when at last the bales began to 
come in it was less than a third of a normal crop—the 
high prices did not make up for the deficit in the far- 
mers’ kets. Hard times were promised for the valley 
this winter by the existing conditions, 

It happened that I reached Tiptonville when as much 
of the cotton as ever ing the present season . was 
coming to the gins. The day I got there I saw cotton 
picked for the first time—a lot of negroes, men, women 
and children, with white duck bags tied to their waists 
into. which they. were stuffing the seed-cotton as fast 
as they could pick with both hands. They held their 
fingers almost straight, closing on the stuff from all sides 
as it rippled from the boll. All of the sacks were two 
feet wide, but the “chilluns” had three-foot long ones, 
and others six, nine, twelve and even fifteen-foot sacks, 
the cloth being of eight ounce duck as a rule. These 
sacks are hung a strap, as the hunter’s bag, and on 
the same side. en it is more or less full the picker 
takes it to the big wagon in the middle of the field 
where the farmer weighs the stuff on a steel-yard swung 
from a sort of gallows, usually. Allowance is made 
for the weight of the and the net result credited 
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the patient mules are hitched up—the impatient ones are 
brought with caution from the fence—and the wagon 
joins the procession on the road. This year the cotton 
wagons were far apart in Tiptonville’s district, it being 
a third-of-a-crop year. 

It’s a sight of the valley to see the wagons on their 
way to town, with their negro drivers, who snap short- 
handled long-leashed whips till the reports are heard 
as far as a shotgun, some faces hideous, some so cheer- 
ful as to spread a smile all over the landscape. Here and 
there in the line a man has a “pick” of cotton between 
his lips, especially if it is cold weather—he’s usually a 
white, on his way to town to collect or get the best 
price for his load—“eating cotton,” as they say they do. 
My impression of a load of cotton had been that of the 
baled stuff, but here were loads of the raw, unginned 
seed cotton, like a load of potatoes, only white, with 
black specks, in proportion to the farmer. If the farmer 
is a good man, his cotton is almost clear white, for his 
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THE MISSISSIPPI BANKS AT TIPTONVILLE. 


pickers have to “pick” cotton or be docked. The sloven’s, 
however, is full of bolls and twigs, showing that his is 
“pulled” cotton, and likely enough he is docked for the 
weight of the bolls at the gin. 

It’s cotton—but the wagons rumble over the baked- 
mud roads, slow driven, the panting of the teams, the 
crack of the whips, and the sound music to the farmers, 
for “the crop’s moving” and cash is coming in. 2,500 
to 3,000 pounds make a load, and the stuff is sold by 
the pound—3 cents up to 3 1-4 or 3 1-3 at Tiptonville 
this year for the seed cotton, as the farmer brings it 
to the gin. Fifty bushels of potatoes would weigh 3,000 
pounds, and might bring the farmer $40. A load of 
cotton brings from $60 to $100 per load. It is interesting 
to consider that an acre of potatoes in these bottom lands 
—with two crops, would bring more than the cotton, 
as prices now run for the vegetable in. the valley—but 
cotton is a good gamble. A man never does know how 
a he can get out of it, and the price may run sky 
high. 

Tiptonville has several cotton buyers. The gins hire 
men to buy for them, one for each gin. Some gins 
have their own lands, as the Harris Estate Gin, below 
Tiptonville. The renters of the 12,000 acres of Harris 
land bring their cotton to the gin, and are paid more 
than the prevailing price of cotton in the other gins. 
There are gin companies, with gins all through the cot- 
ton belt, and some little gins run by independents, who 
get out a few hundred bales and make a living for the 
owners. These little gins are “in the way” of the big 
companies, and one of them near Tiptonville was most 
aggravating. He paid more than the prevailing rate 
invariably—just enough to get all the cotton he wanted, 
say 3 I-2 when the price was 3. In early November this 

buyer had a talk over 
.. the telephone with a 

/ commission man_ at 
Memphis, who wanted 
to know what he 
would sell a hundred 
bales __ for. “Nine 
cents,” was the an- 
swer,. Unknown to 
the ginner, cotton had 
_agone up, and the price 
‘next day would be 
3.25 for seed cotton, 
while to sell at the 
price he had_ con- 
tracted for he couldn’t 
pay more than 3.15 or 
| 3.20. He was careless, 
and it cost him over 
$500; for when the 
other gins heard of his 
difficulty, the price 
paid for cotton went 
up to 3.30, and great 
was the glee of the 
4 superintendents when 
, they heard of the old 
man’s ravings. The 
| farmers who had re- 
ceived a higher price 
on their cottom on his 
account would accept 
nothing less than the 
prevailing price, of 
course. 

Buying cotton is an 
art, demanding experi- 
ence, a knowledge of 
market conditions and 
tact, more especially 
tact, as witness the 
commission merchant 
who caught the old 
man. It is so withthe 
street buyer in a town 
like Tiptonville, 
though he_ receives 
his instructions from 
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Memphis as to what he can pay. The cotton crop value, 
depending somewhat on the weather a thousand miles 
up the Mississippi, the general conditions in the cotton 
belt and in Egypt, and market on labor conditions in 
Massachusetts, on industrial affairs in Europe, on the 
avarice of some unknown group of speculators and other 
whimsical world-wide features, has connections some- 
what like wheat. The buyer must be an able hot-air 
merchant, as they say, to talk to the farmers, and ex- 
plain things to them, else a rival walks off with the 
stuff. Some of these street buyers for gins come to think 
they know all that can be learned about cotton, and 
go in on their own hooks. One. Arnett at Tiptonville, 
a farmer, did that. Some idea of what can be done in 
the cotton belt may be realized from the fact that when 
Arnett failed it was for about $300,000, and he paid 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. Cotton is a good deal 
like the old darky’s mule. It’s whimsicalities can be 
foreseen to a certain extent, and the forces guided, but 
beyond an x point, it goes into business on its own ac- 
count, and comes out yellow—but triumphant. Arnett 
began as a farmer, took to buying from his neighbors, 
put up a gin, reached toward Memphis, but went under. 
When I saw him, Arnett was tearing down his gin— 
unchanged in appearance for the past twenty years, I 
was told. A long gray beard, bright “searching” eyes, 
170 pounds crowded into five feet seven, he looked, 
walked and acted the keen old farmer that he used to 
be and is. 

The town marshall at Tiptonville, being obliged to 
walk the streets most of the time by virtue of his office, 
became also buyer for the “New Gin.” One Tateham, 
recently from Kentucky, whose wife is weigher for the 
rival gin, and Marshall Thurmond illustrated one phase 
of cotton buying while I was at Tiptonville. A farmer 
with eighty acres or so to pick, came to town, and, nat- 
urally the buyers wanted to get his first load, to “get 
the crop coming their way.” Three cents was offered, 
and the othér bid 3.05, and the price went up till one 
man reached his limit, both as to price and temper— 
“strong-minded men, both,” I was told. The first hot 
word spoken, perhaps six more followed, and then 
Tateham went backward through the window of the 
post-office, with a knife in his hand. Tateham got a 
lot of broken glass in his back, and Thurmond a slash 
in the leg. Spectators intervened, the sheriff put them 
under bonds, and for a couple of days the men did 
not show up, waiting for their wounds to ease a bit. 

“It won’t stop here! No, sir! This ain’t the last 
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of it. One or other of them men will git killed, he sure 
will! They’re both strong-minded, determined men!” I 
heard on all sides. It was with interest that I gazed 
at these two men, Thurmond big, florid, and burly—an 
ex-prize fighter, it was said, and the other lean. and 
dark and tall, some stooped. The prospective victims 
of a tragedy. It was said that they were both willing 
to let the: matter drop right there, but “of course it 
wouldn’t do for them to have any words!” 

The gin is not without its incidents. Superintendent 
Bray, of one of them, boarded at Mrs. Foster’s, at Tip- 
tonville, and I came to know him of course. One night 
the whistle of his gin began to toot in short blasts, the 
signal of “Fire!” Bray jumped from the supper table, 
and away he went—a lamp had been overturned and a 
bale of cotton almost burned up, but the gin was saved. 
“You never did see a man git like Mr. Bray did!” Mrs. 
Foster said, adding, “Once there was a gin here that 
had a fire two or three times a week, but the engineer 
would toot his whistle and they all would come from 
town and put the fire out, and do you know, they never 
did git to burn that gin, but had to tear it down!” 

The gin is where they separate the seed from the 
lint, and then bale it. A fan sucks air through gal- 
vanized iron pipes, called “sucks.” The end of this 
pipe drops into the wagon outside the gin, and up jumps 
the cotton, and is dropped from a trap which opens 
automatically, by the shutting off of the air, and the 
cotton is then in the cotton house, whence it is sent in 
another pipe to the gin-house, men called “suckers” feed- 
ing it to the floor-sucks- with their hands and a fork. 
One sucker is white, the other black, “because, you see, 
ii they was both black they’d both play, but when one’s 
white, he makes the other do the work, mostly.” 

The distributor feeds the four gins—seventy pairs of 
saws constitute a gin—the saws snatch the lint from 
the seed, and send-one flying and the other dropping. 
The lint is carried by air to the cog-rollers, which re- 
Guces it to more or less regular sheets, and it is poked 
cown into a box. by a negro pressman, and then a steam 
press compacts the stuff, time and again, till about 500 
pounds are in the box, upon which another box, on the 
two-box turnstile comes under the chute of cotton, and 
the full box over a screw press, which, from beneath, 
shoves all taut, so the balers can wrap with sacking and 
loop with the iron-band ties, and key them up. Re- 
leased, the cotton, enveloped in sacking, is ready to ship. 

At the entrance, the wagon load of seed cotton, as 
brought by the farmers, is weighed, and when the wagon 
is re-weighed, and the cotton weight found, the super- 
intendent, or weigher, or weigher, makes out an order, 
ing the gross weight, the net weight, and the price 
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per pound, and the sum total. — This order is cashed at 
the gin’s bank, whichever one it happens to be. 

The weigher has some things to watch out, for. One 
farmer tells of selling his ninety pound dog ninety times 
in one fall, and still possessing the dog. The dog was 
in the ‘cotton, and wasn’t in the wagon when it ‘was 
returned to be weighed—ninety pounds, at the rate of 
3 cents a pound would be $2.70 a load, or $243 all told. 
Others have been known to “sell,” or attempt to sell 
their children in the same way. One must watch out 
for yellow cotton—cotton that has been stained by rains, 
or “burned” by being held too long in private cotton 
houses, or too many hulls and woody debris. Some 
loads must be docked, but when competition is strong, 
not much docking is done. Figuring up the value of 
a load when it weighs, say 2,905 pounds net, at 3.27, 
with the farmer complaining that the gin scales didn’t 
give him within a hundred pounds o what his steel 
yard weight in the field amounted to, the ginners—two 
for four gins—yelling “More cotton! More cotton!” to 
the slow suckers, and ringing the bell, and the local 
blowhard giving some anecdote, and perhaps the round 
bale: press expert coming in with a request for some 
different hammer or wrench from the blink-blank one 
at hand—to figure accurately under such circumstances 
is a job in the daily experience of the superintendent. 
But he has a cotton calculator, which tells him the value 
of every possible load of cotton from one pound to 
200,0000 pounds, at any conceivable value from a cent 
a pound to fifteen cents. A glance at the printed page 
of figures shows it all. The only need is to read the 
scales and the calculator right. 

The toot of the cotton gin’s whistle, far heard, and 
at frequent intervals during the _day—and night, too, 
when the crop is big—is a most impressive feature of 
the cotton country. Close at hand the red, or black, 
buildings, a chimney spouting a combination of soft coal 
and wood smoke, ventilators from which fly shreds of 
white, snowy lint, the suck “overflow” from which 
flies a cloud of dust at intervals—darkies singing, 
mules laying their ears back suggestively, whips crack- 
ing, cotton wagons full and empty, the hum o the gins 
and fans, and the old farmer, perhaps some negro 
“uncle” renter, out at the knees, heels, elbows and toes, 
clutching between thumb and_ forefinger the slip of yel- 
low paper, calling for $75—five per cent. of what his 
1oo-acre crop will bring—such a spectacle will make 
even the old-time cotton man step to one side for an- 
other look from a more advantageous view-point. ~ 

On Saturday “evening’—the afternoon—the pickers 
are paid off, and come to town. They throng the streets, 
all manner of colored folks, spending what they ‘have 
earned during the week. With from four to fifteen dol- 
lars “spending money” each one chooses and selects. 
“They buy what they want, if they've got the money 
to pay for it.” Fruit, chickens, canned stuffs, dress 
goods, anything and everything they can see that prom- 
ises good looks or a pleasant taste. In the back alleys, 
in the shacks that are white-washed, one hears the click 
of little cubes of “ivory,” a low, droning noise, as the 
players of craps whistle and call for luck. In th jail 
are some crap players, and the marshal is always the 
lcokout for them—but nevertheless “Coontown ‘% ~fre- 
quently in evidence,” as the local paper says. And once 
in a while “Coontown” adds a coffin to its purchases, 
due to failure of the cubes to be thoroughly understood 
by all parties present. j y 

Around the gin in picking time, and in the streets 
on a Saturday evening, one sees and hears the things 
that go to individualize the cotton town. ; 

To the tourist from the spruce pulp country, it’s a 
place for wide eyes, and the notebook man feels helpless 
and grows irritated because so much is there to collect. 
Stray expressions, colds facts, red-hot figures. 

Cotton land is owned mostly by large holders—by men 
who own plantations. Witness the Harris Estate with 
12,000 acres. These men rent their land out at from 
$3 to $5 an acre, and perhaps a sub-renter pays six dol- 
lars an acre for choice land. The land is worth from 
$30 to $150 an acre, and produces from half a bale to 
perhaps two bales. 1,500 pounds of seed cotton makes 
a bale, and the gins figure that the seed will almost pay 
the expense of ginning and the lint pays for the cost of 
the seed cotton and makes the profit. In Lake county, 
Tenn., there are seventeen gins, fifteen running this year, 
with a daily output of from ten to sixty bales a day. 

All the land, with the exception of five or six small— 
say hundred-acre—patches, is in the hands of estates 


‘or large holders. “That’s the trouble.” Let land be 


put on the market and the big holders outbid the little 
men. Land can’t be bought. But there is cotton land 
left by the river after every flood. If a man knows the 
way the river is wiggling, he can run in and after a 
year of squatting take out a deed for “300 acres, more 
or less.” This land, some of it in the hands of thriftless 
negroes, or dangerously situated as regards the river, 
may be had at from twenty-five cents an acre up. Some 
people are taking up such claims—usually ~ a lined 
river folks, who keep a skiff, a flat boat and a house 
boat in the back yard against the spring floods. 

But however interesting cotton and a cotton town may 
be, at the end of three weeks, during which I “wrote up” 
and took a look at Reelfoot Lake, I grew uneasy, I one 
day went afloat from Tiptonville, having waited in vain 
for a medicine and show boat, which I had seen up- 
stream, and wished to join. I found the river not less 
interesting than before. YMOND S. SPEARS. 





Mr. Hubbard’s Death in Labrador 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Tue reports of Mr. Hubbard’s death by starvation, 
on. the watershed of the Northwest River in Labrador, 
are perhaps not accurate as described in the daily press, 
but unless information to the contrary reaches. us it 
would seem as ou the party was not quite sufficiently 
vkilled in woodcraft. Mr. Hubbard died about the 
middle of October, and had been on scanty diet for a 
month. From the 15th of magtemhes to the 15th of 
October one might expect to a good many kinds 
of food, excepting on the rocky barren plateau. 

Assuming that bears, beavers and caribou were not 
easily obtainable, although all are inhabitants of the 


region until the caribou move southward, one would 
ex to find the following supplies: 

orcupines, woodchucks (Arctomys), hares, red 
squirrels, lemmings, and several smaller rodents. We 
have depended upon hares for meat at times when we 
were too much engaged in exploring to care for variety 
in food. They are easily caught by setting snares in 
the runways, and the rudest and most carelessly arranged 
snares of common string gave us all of the meat that 
we wanted. A pail half full of water set in a runway, 
and containing a little seal oil for bait and to keep the 
water from freezing, will catch so many small rodents 
during the night that one is not likely to go hungry 
unless he is sqeamish. 

Porcupines are pretty good eating, and are to be found 
in the spruce valleys. Woodchucks are not good eating, 
and are not common, but their holes can be found occa- 
sionally. Foxes, wolves, lynxes and otters are practically 
out of the question for food supply, unless one has un- 
limited time for outwitting them, or for finding their 
haunts. . 

So far as my experience goes, trout and. chars will 
bite at any time of the year, although they will not rise 
tc the fly excepting during the summer. They will take 
natural or artificial bait of various kinds. . 

Suckers can be snared in the still waters if one is 
equipped with a small “waterscope.” 

Eels are abundant in most of the streams ‘until 
hibernating time. But they probably ceased to bite» in 
September. ; : 

Ciscoes and other coregonus could undoubtedly be 
caught in a small gill net set at night, although we have 
not tried it» The gill net would certainly pick up 
suckers, - ~ 

For starchy food, one can find almost anywhere col- 
lections of ferns, and the rhizome of one that is common 
in Labrador (Osmundia?) is fairly good eating. It 
seems to be the chief food of the bears when they first 
emerge from winter quarters. 

The fruit of the curlew berry (Empetrum) and of 
two cranberries remains upon the plants all winter, and 
in such abundance that one need not go very far without 
getting a supply. The young tops of caribou moss, 
though astringent, have a fine flavor, and contain enough 
starch to make the caribou fat. Poplar buds can be 
obtained almost anywhere where there is any sort of 
wood. They are a favorite food of ptarmigan and 
grouse, and are not to be despised as a luxury when 
one is exploring. The buds of willow and of white 
birch can be obtained pretty generally in Labrador, but 
they are not good to eat excepting when one is starving. 
The buds of the white bush maple are good and whole- 
some. 

The rhizome of the yellow water lily is almost as 
full of starch and as meaty as a potato, and if one 
could get the tannin out, it would make an abundant 
and excellent food supply. I have eaten it several times, 
but the tannin spoiled it for food, excepting in an 
emergency. 

The yellow water lily is found practically everywhere 
in the “scoop hole marshes” of the sub-arctic region, and 
if some chemist will tell us how to get rid of the tannin 
without spoiling the starch, he will be one of the famous 
public benefactors. 

According to the newspaper reports the party make 
no mention of ptarmigan or of spruce grouse, and one 
would judge from this that for some reason these abun- 
dant birds were absent from the region traversed. Per- 
sonally I have never been out of reach of one of them 
in Labrador, but have heard from the Indians that they 
sometimes leave a locality for a while. An exploring 
party is apt to make the mistake of carrying too many 
supplies. The tendency is then for one to go for as 
long a time as possible on the food in the pack, and 
then to become weakened, and to lose the ambition re- 
quired for living on the country, I have done it myself. 
This happens particularly when one has set a time limit 
for getting to a certain spot; a fault common with men 
from a clock country, but not one that can be charged 
against the traveler in a sun and moon country. 

If some of us were going over the country traversed 
by the Hubbard party we would take no provisions at 
all excepting enough seal oil, salt and t, for flavor- 
ing the luxuries that we could pick up. We would have 
tea and tobacco, to be sure, and these two things would 
be so good all of the while as to pay for the whole 
trip. If we set a time limit on getting to any given 
place and return we might expect to perish before get- 
ting back, unless the time limit were elastic enough to 
allow us to get back “in the spring or summer, or 
perhaps not until fall, but look for us by winter anyway.” 

Some of us do not believe that “sad tales of privation 
and hardship” are often necessary. We go into that 
sort of thing. voluntarily on the football team.- Some 
of us have been in the wretchedest country in the north, 
with no dry clothes for two weeks at a time, often 
making some sort of camp in a swamp or on a cliff 
when caught by night, sometimes with not a thing to 
eat all day long, because ‘the storms were too furious, 
or there was no time to stop tO%get food. Cold, wet, 
and hungry—this may sound like laint and a sad 
tale, but it is not. Personally I wotlld rather be there 
now than to have the best bed and board at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, although I dine there to-night: Give me 
instead a seat on the thick wet caribou moss, with the 
sleet bounding off from the tin platter. that is washed 
sometimes, and on the platter some wood-rat stew with 
poplar buds on the side. For a relish a seal oil salad 
of brake oe. For dessert a handful of spice cran- 
berries picked on the spot, and for luxury a cup of hot 
tea wit! at sugar or’ milk, and ee with i 
excepti e sweet, pure, strong win t almost puts 
out the fire of willow sticks. Rosert T.° Morris. 

New Yorx, March 25, ; 


Baron Martin von Schlosser. 


Meyers Farts, Washington, March 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In Forest AND Stream of March 5, it-is 
said the above naméd baron was killed by a bear in the 
Olympic peninsula in the State of Washington. The 
announcement is not true. The baron has turned up 
alive and well. Some one, maliciously or some other 
way, gave circulation to a story that may cause nothing 
but panic or harm. ol aR Nee eee ed M. 





Glatuyal History. 
a 
The Winter Whitening of Animals 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
An editorial on the above in your issue of December 
26, 1903, is one of much interest to lovers of nature. 
Some of our scientists ought to take hold of this subject 
and give us an explanation of the true cause. Capt. 
Barrett Hamilton’s theories on the matter, “atrophy of 
the pigment cells due to fatty deposits,” do not appear 
te me to be well founded, in fact quite the opposite 
of what I have observed during many years of trapping. 
lo begin with, I will take the three best known species 
of our fauna that undergo a complete change: the hare 
weasel and ptarmigan (willow grouse). The two mam- 
mals above named are remarkable for the total absence 
of fatty tissue on their bodies, and when they do have 
a little it is only a small streak on the back, from the 
neck to the shoulder blades, which, strange to say, is 
the part where the dark color ofthe fur is retained 
the longest in the fall. On the underparts where they 
never have any fat, the color remains white all the 
year round. Ptarmigan are in their primest condition 
about the end of August, at which time they have their 
finest summer plumage. After that period, berries, on 
which they have fattened during the summer disapp f, 
and the birds are forced to subsist on the buds of the 
willow and other shrubs. They then lose flesh gradually 
until the end of October, at which time they have 
assumed the white plumage of winter, and have not a 
particle of fat on their body anywhere. The tail feathers 
that are deeply seated in the fatty rump and near the 
oil glands remain black at all seasons. If this whitening 
process of the fur or feathers were due to accumulations 
of fat, such animals as the bear, beaver, porcupine, skunk 
and others would turn white, as in the fall of the year 
all these animals have a heavy coat of fat on them. 
The young of the Greenland seal (Phoca groenlandica) 
are born white; at birth they are very lean, but soon 
accumulate fat, and at the end of from five to six weeks 
are just one solid lump of fat, when the white coat is 
shed and the dark, mottled color is assumed, just at 
the time that the quantity of fat is the greatest! The 
Greenland seal deposits its young on the ice in February. 
Another species of seal (Phoca vitulina) also is born 
white in the same lean condition, but this white coat 
is shed the same day, within a few hours, and some- 
times immediately after birth, and the dark color taken. 
This last species deposit the young in June. Here we 
have two mammals of the same family, one giving birth 
to its young in winter, which retains its white color 
till the spring, or until such time as the influence of 
the sun’s heat is felt. The other depositing the young 
im summer, when the white color is immediately thrown 
off. Would not this seem to indicate that cold is the 
chief factor and has more to do with coloration than fat? 
The back of all northern mammals, as a rule, is darker 
than the underparts, being most exposed to the sun’s 
rays, while the other Portions in contact with the cold 
or damp ground remain paler or white. The fur of the 
hare and weasel and the feathers of the grouse may also 
be more susceptible to cold than those of other animals 
er birds, owing to some peculiarity of texture and the 
pigment cells therefore more easily affected. It is a 
well-known fact that hares and weasels begin to change 
color earlier on the high ranges than they do near the 
coast line, but in each case only after the first frosts, 
and gradually more so as the cold increases. In mild 
seasons the change comes later than in early ones, show- 
ing that there is no fixed time, all depending on tem- 
perature. Another ree fact worth noting, and of 
which Capt. Barrett Hamilton says nothing, is that the 
skin of the animal undergoes the same 
dark in summer and white in winter. 


Nap. A. Comeau. 
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Goosovut, Feb, 17. 


Hawks and Owls, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your long-time contributor, Old Sam, whose name I 
was glad to see once again in Forest AND STREAM 
writing in your issue of Feb. 27, made a vigorous attack 
upon the whole tribe, or tribes, of hawks and owls 
stigmatizing them all as habitual murderers of game 
a, and ee fowls, — damning them without 

iscrimination as enemi i 
feathered es of society, both human and 

he pretty and interesting little “toy” owl - 
monly called screech, comes in for the larger shinee "ol 
odium, and is made to appear as an ogre, with a large 
capacity for devouring his fellow creatures. 

The inference to be drawn is that unless these de- 
structive marauders have speedy punishment meted out 
to them by present execution without benefit of clergy, 
eave = ao Be neither game birds nor chickens 
eft, when the murderous hawk - 
force all starve to death. a on ee 

our correspondent gives a number of concrete ex- 
amples wherein the culprits were taken in flagrante 
delictu, concerning the truth of which no doubt is 
intended here to be implied. But the contention is 
made that these instances were exce tional, and do not 
mark the rule of conduct of the oie and owls. 

I think a little reflection would substantiate this con- 
tention; and a considerable volume of negative testi- 
mony can be offered in the cause of the defense. 

Passing over the positive testimony afforded by syste- 
matic nivestigation of the stomachs of the accused, 
which show them to be vastly more beneficial than 
harmful to human interests, as evidenced by the char- 
acter of the food found in their stomachs, let us take 
up the evidence of a negative character. 

Every sportsman must have neted that in the pur- 
suit of partridges (virginianus) he has found the same 
coveys on the same ground throughout the season, 
the numbers of birds not appreciably diminished, ex- 
cept’ by his own gun or those of other sportsmen, not- 
withstanding the presence of numerous hawks in the 
neighborhood, who are not inf 


hunting the same felds as the sportsman, but evidently 
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for different game. Now, suppose that the hawks re- 
lied solely, or mainly, on partridges for their food 
supply, how many birds would be required to supply the 
demand? Each individual hawk would devour several 
hundred birds in the course of a year, and the supply 
of partridges could not last a twelvemonth. 

It is also a fact of common knowledge that where 
guns are kept out of the fields for a few seasons, there 
is a marked increase in the number of available birds 
for the sportsman’s purposes, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of numerous hawks. 

It is doubtless true that before man came upon the 
scene, and interposed his meddling hand in nature’s 
world, both hawks and game birds were far more 
numerous than now, and nature, unaided by man’s de- 
vices, hanaged to maintain a fairly constant balance be- 
tween them. : : 

The writer has spent the greater part of his waking 
hours during half a century in the woods and fields, and 
has seen hawks as well as owls in familiar association 
with most of the varieties of birds of this country, in- 
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cluding some of the game birds, without any manifesta- 
tion of fear on the part of the birds, or of murderous 
intent on the part of the hawks. The occasions have 
been very rare when an attack upon any kind of bird 
by a hawk has come under my observation; and I have 
never yet witnessed an attack by a sparrow-hawk upon 
any kind of bird, though much familiar association 
between them is a matter of every-day observation. 
I once saw a shrike hammer the life out of an English 
sparrow, and I saw one of those misanthropical birds 
making persistent pursuits of a brown thrush, evidently 
with murderous intention; but bird tragedies of the 
kind named have been exceedingly rare in my experi- 
ence. 

When a pair of hawks have builded a nest and are 
rearing a brood in the neighborhood of a farmyard, 
if there are young chickens conveniently to be had, they 
will rely to some extent on that source of food supply 
for their young ones. This very natural conduct of 
the hawk parents has brought upon the heads of all 
hawks anathema from the farmers and their wives. 
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But the per cent. of loss to the chicken industry from 
this cause must be very small. 

When man essays to regulate the affairs of nature’s 
domain by interposing his own destructive hand, ex- 
cept for the elimination from his vicinity of such 
creatures as his interests obviously demand‘ the re- 
moval of, he is pursuing a blind and generally a vain 
course, and being ignorant of the hidden inter-rela- 
tions that exist between the wild creatures, with the 
checks and balances that nature has set up among 
them, one upon the other, man’s interference is most 
likely to cause disastrous effects to all concerned, 
though he may not be able always to discern the rela- 
tions of cause and effect, as the result of his actions. 

Moral: When you raise your hand to destroy any of 
nature’s children on suspicion of its being an enemy 
to man, if there is a doubt about its guilt, give it the 
benefit of the doubt—if you have made o mistake in 
so doing, it is not an irretrievable one—but life, once 
destroyed, can never be recalled. CoAHOMA. 
MisstssipPt 





The F lorida License Law. 


-Fort Orance, N. J., March 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been in Florida since January, and have 
heard so many complaints from so many different 
sources, in fact hearing them from every non-resident 
with whom I have spoken on the subject, that I think 
it quite time to put these ideas in print, to see if, in a 
measure, a compromise cannot be- effected to the satis- 
faction, and also to the best interests of all concerned. 

I ‘have been warned to keep my finger out of this 
“political pie.” I have been told that the present system 
of fish and game laws was a pet scheme of Senator 
Frank Sams, of New Smyrna, in which he was very 
ably assisted by H. M. Flagler, our east coast railroad 
magnate. How true this is I, of course, do not know; 
but until it is proven to me I shall not believe it; for, 
if they deserve their present reputation, they could never 
be guilty of short-sightedness sufficient to put into force 
a system of laws which so bitterly dissatisfies every visit- 
ing sportsman. ° : , 

There are about twenty-five to thirty States in the 
Union that charge non-resident hunters a license fee. 
Florida excepted, the sums charged range from $10 to 
$40, Wyoming being the highest and Pennslyvania the 
lowest. The sums mentioned entitle the holder of the 
license to shoot upon every foot of wild land within 
the borders of the State by which the license was issued. 
These sums are not extortionate; no fault is found and 
no difficulty is experienced by these States with their 
non-resident brethren. But what of Florida, the winter 
hunter’s paradise, and the saviour of the Northern in- 
valid, the State of all in the Union where the non-resi- 
dent should be treated fairly, and encouraged to travel 
over the entire country? What of Florida’s game laws? 
Simply this, and when you consider the situation as a 
whole, and study the laws from beginning to end, they 
are everything but simple. There are forty-five counties 
in the State of Florida, fourty-four of which charge 
$10 each to the non-resident sportsman for the privilege 
of hunting only within the borders of the county issuing 
the license. It is a county aa in henge 9 — 

for shooting in fourty-four counties 0 e State 

“4. same eas and as to the fourty-fifth, LaFayette 
county, if one shot there this entire year it would cost 
him $366 for so doing, or if you shot in that county 
through the regularly prescribed = season of four 
months it would cost you only (?) $120 for that county 
alone. 

Again, one is not allowed to carry game across any 
county line, He is not allowed to take his legally killed 
and dearly paid for game to any place within the 
boundaries of the State, as he would be in any other 
State.in the Union. Considering these laws, do you 
wonder that all non-residents call them an outrage and 
an imposition on themselves, and_a reflection on the 
fairness and common sense of the Florida citizen? This 
may be harsh criticism, but can anyone say that it is 
not, at least in a measure, a just one? . 
Why not make this a State instead of a county affair? 
Why not charge a license fee which is reasonable and 
within everyone’s means, and let the license issued cover 
the whole State? It is easily seen how such an act 
would benefit Florida, and the railroads and steamer 
lines in particular. 

A great many more sportsmen would come here to 
hunt, and, not being satisfied with a certain locality, 
would go from place to place, hunting in them all; 
thereby not only. using up a great deal more time, but 
a great deal of money as well, and all because one 
license would cover this entire trip. Is it not easy to 
understand how beneficial this additional circulation of 
money would be? I will venture to say that there isn’t 
a single non-resident m Florida at this moment who 
will not ee with every word I have said, and a 
majority will add more to it and make it all the stronger. 
Everyone, of course, knows that ninety per cent. of our 
sportsmen here do not buy a license to hunt, but it 
is a well-known fact that if a State license law were 





adopted seventy-five per cent. of this same number would 
gladly pay $15 for the privilege of shooting where he 
pleased within the borders of Florida. Therefore, there 
is nothing that the citizens of Florida can do which 
will be of such material benefit to the State as a whole 
as to put this hunting industry in the hands of State 
officials, and empower them to appoint a head game 
warden for each county, together with deputies sufficient 
to the demand of complete protection, something which 
at present is not known in any part of the State. Charge 
$15 for a license to cover the whole State. Make all 
the wardens and deputies State agents for the licenses, 
and answerable for either the sale or return in good 
condition to the State Game Commission, and have the 
money realized by the sale of licenses paid into the 
State Game Commission, and paid out by them for 
wardens’ salaries and other necessary expenses for the 
protection of the game, under the supervision of the 
governor and council. 

There would not then be the temptation to hunt with- 
out a license that there is to-day, and even if one were 
tempted to do so the protective system would be so 
complete as to render such a thing an impossibility. 
Under this system the game would thrive as it does in 
other States, the hotels and railroads would be much 
better patronized, and, above all, the patrons would be 
better satisfied and more willing to call again. 

There is a great deal more that can be said upon this 
subject, but I shall wait for a reply to this before putting 
the rest in print. S. Frep CuMMINGS, 

Licensed camp-owner of Square Lake, Maine. 


Wolves and Forest Reserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Mr. Anderson’s letter on “Wolves and Forest 
Reserves,” published in the issue of Feb. 20, Mr. 
Anderson makes such astounding statements, that I 
cannot let them pass unchallenged. 

Mr. Anderson intimates that my remarks were in- 
tended to stir up opposition to the Yellowstone Re- 
serve. I can assure Mr. Anderson that I am, and al- 
ways have been, in favor of the reserve, and did what 
I could to help to have it’established. But a little 
plain talk on the situation seems needed. 

Mr. Anderson says that there is no decrease in 
the number of settlers by reason of the reserve. The 
best answer to Mr. Anderson is found in the fact that 
wherever one goes on the reserve are found abandoned 
ranches, tumble down fences, filled up irrigation ditches, 
and deserted houses on which appears the notice, “This 
building has been taken possession of by, and is the 
property of, the United States, all persons are thereby 
warned against trespassing thereon.” 

Some time before the present Yellowstone Reserve 
was established, Forest AND STREAM published my 
ideas on the subject. I then pointed out that north- 
western Wyoming, on account of its cold summers, was 
a hay and cattle country; that at least 320 acres was 
necessary to make a ranch that would support a family; 
and that without the grazing rights on the range, the 
ranches were valueless. I also suggested that no con- 
siderable bodies of agricultural land should be in- 
cluded in the reserve, and that care should be taken 
not to interfere with the rights of settlers. Had my 
suggestions been followed, the present situation would 
have been avoided. 

Ten years ago, Northwestern Wyoming was practi- 
cally unsettled, and the bulk of the settlers have come 
in within the last seven years. Owing to the distance 
from land offices, the difficulty in getting witnesses, and 
the expense, it was the custom among the settlers to 
put off filing upon their lands as long as possible. As 
each settler was allowed a homestead of 160 acres, and 
a desert claim of the same amount, and as a desert 
claim must be brought under cultivation and final proof 
made inside of four years, while seven years was al- 
lowed on a homestead,. nearly every settler located his 


desert claim on the land easiest reclaimed, taking the 
poorest part of his ranch for the homestead. 

While this condition of affairs existed, the Yellow- 
stone Reserve was established, and every settler who 
had not filed his desert claim was out the best part 
of his ranch. Many left the country at once, others 
are now engaged in an almost hopless endeavor to get 
a title to their lands. In addition to this the reserve 
was established in May, and it was late in July before 
any definite information as to the reserve could be ob- 
tained. During this time many settlers had located 
ranches. These last were promptly ordered off the 
reserve, and their improvements confiscated. It is es- 
timated that in northern Uinta county, which comprises 
that part of the reserve directly south of the Park, 
30,000 acres of first class hay land would now be under 
cultivation, had the settlers actually on the land at 
the time the news of the reserve had been established 
was made public, been allowed to remain. 

If Mr. Anderson is ignorant of these facts, it is but 
additional proof, were such needed, of his unfitness for 
the position he holds. And I am informed, that on 
the eastern side of the reserve the situation is much 
the same. At any rate, the people over there are kick- 
ing up an awful row. 

As to Mr. Anderson’s statement, that the same 
amount of stock is on the reserve, I challenge him to 
publish the amount actually allowed on the reserve as 
against those kept off. Last summer tens of thousands 
of acres of grass went to waste, though the stock was 
ready to eat it, and this winter thousands of tons of 
hay have been sold for the cost of putting it up, or are 
rotting in the stacks, simply because the stock cannot 
be summered on the reserve. I expect to burn 200 
tons of standing hay next fall that should be worth 
six dollars a ton; and on hundreds of acres of land I 
shall not even turn the water, because of Mr. Anderson’s 
management of the reserve. 

The people of Wyoming are not opposed to forest 
reserves. A very large majority in this part of the 
reserve asked that it be established. But they had no idea 
that hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable grazing 
and hay lands would be included, or that settlers actually 
living on the lands would be removed. The people of 
the State have demanded, through the governor, that 
Mr. Anderson be removed, and a competent man put 
in his place. 

Making a royal progress through the reserve during 
the summer months, attended by a retinue of would-be 
bad men loaded down with firearms may be im- 
pressive, but it is a mighty poor way to administer a 
territory larger than many eastern States. 

The wolf question is a very important one to the 
stock’ raising States. During the last ten months 
Wyoming has paid $40,000 in bounties on wild animals. 
In addition nearly all the stock associations and large 
stock ranches pay bounty of from $10 to $20 for all 
wolves killed on their range. In Montana, last year, 
26,000 sheep were killed by wolves. A conservative esti- 
mate of the losses in these two States caused by wild ani- 
mals puts the total expense to the stock men, including 
bounties, at half a million dollars a year. In the face 
of figures like these, Mr. Anderson’s “number of wolves 
killed by the ranges,” and “pack of dogs for: hunt- 
ing mountain lions upon the reserve,” are rather amus- 
ing. I have been hunting lions with dogs for seventeen 
years, and have killed several hundred, but never could 
see that the stock on hand decreased much. As to the 
reserve becoming a breeding ground for wild animals 

here are the facts: Here is a great tract of mountain 
country, thinly settled, and intended to be kept so. It 
is well stocked ‘with game to furnish food, and every 
attempt is being made to have as little hunting done 
thereon as possible. The cougar are already there; and 
the wolves have found out its advantages and are 
coming in in droves. 

The large bounties are not paid on wolves killed on 
the reserve, and the State bounty is too small to tempt 
trappers for that alone. In addition, the State, urged 
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thereto by the L. A. S. who might be better engaged, 
has prohibited the trapping of bear and martin on 
reserves, thus further discouraging trappers. I stand 
by my statement that the Yellowstone Reserve, as now 
established and managed, will be a breeding ground for 
predatory animals and a menace to the stock interests 
of the surrounding States. 

With the boundaries restricted to the actua. forest 
and mountain lands, and with a man in charge well 
informed as to actual conditions and who possessed 
the respect and confidence of the people, much might 
be done. As it is, the situation is bad. A heavy blow 
has been struck at the development of Wyoming, and 
very little good accomplished. The forests could have 
been protected just as well with a much smaller reserve. 
These forests are mainly of large pole pine, are of very 
little commercial value, and were in no danger until 
railroads came. : 

Nothing has been done toward the main object of 
game protection, to save the larger males, so as to pro- 
vide trophies that are worth going after. I see that 
Buffalo Jones is quoted as saying that the small pro- 
portion of big bulls to cow elk is caused by the cougar 
prefering bull elk meat. I never noticed that cougar 
prefered bulls; most of the elk I have seen killed by 
cougar were cows and calves. But I noticed that the 
following prices were offered: Bull elk scalps, $8 to 
$15; bull elk tusks, $2 to $5 each; mountain sheep 
scalps, $3 to $8; and from $50 to $500 for extra large 
elk and sheep heads. And if anyone thinks that no elk 
and sheep are killed at these prices, they are mistaken. 
For the next two months is the hunters’ harvest. The 
big bulls and rams are weak and are bunched in 
sheltered places. 

I can leave home to-morrow morning and, before 
night, can have a hundred dollars worth of elk tusks 
in my pocket, and in a month can have a thousand 
dollars worth of heads cached, ready to. pack out in 
the spring, and no one the wiser. And I don’t know 
but what I might just as well do it. 

Mr. Anderson is in New York telling what great 
things he has done, and is going to do toward game 
protection, and if I don’t get the heads and tusks, some 
one else will, so what is the odds? Ws. WELLs. 

We ts, Wyo, 


New Hampshire Bears. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This State pays a bounty of five dollars on bears 
killed within its borders. During the last two sessions 
of our Legislature, efforts were made to repeal the 
bounty. As I understand, the opposition which de- 
feated the repeal came from men living on or near the 
bear regions. 

In many parts of New Hampshire, north of Ply- 
mouth, there is a fair number of bears, and they know 
how to take care of themselves. 

My experience in hunting bears has been rather 
limited. I have seen in all (when wild and free from 
traps) ten black bears. Of this number, I shot at five; 
one at long range, which I missed, and four at close 
quarters, which I killed. I also assisted in the killing 
of four more. I never had a chance to follow an un- 
suspecting bear on a good still-hunting snow. I did 
follow three which had been started; one from its 
winter den under a fallen spruce. The recollection of 
the rough ground over which those bears led me, and 
the very slight chance of even getting a sight of them, 
cured me of all desire to again attempt to still-hunt a 
bear which had been started. 

Occasionally a bear is found in its winter den. I 
have seldom heard of one being tracked there. It is 
said that when a bear retires to winter quarters he 
usually does so at the beginning of a snowstorm, and 
leaves no trail. 

The easiest instance of finding some bears in a den 
that I know of happened to a member of a party I was 
with. During the latter part of November, 1900, two 
of my neighbors and I were hunting deer near Stinson 
Lake, in Rumney, N. H. There had been a snow 
fall of several inches, followed by a thaw. When we 
reached the hunting grounds we found about an inch of 
crusty snow. On this snow one of our party found the 
trail of two bears quite handy to our camp. The tracks 
were old and, in places, hard to follow, and evidently 
were made before the thaw. Few men would have 
thought it worth while to follow such old bear tracks. 
The man who found them is a powerful young fellow, 
a natural woodsman and hunter. Previous to that year 
he had never hunted anything larger than a fox. He 
wanted very much to kill a bear, and had -said that 
should he find the track of one he would follow it a 
long time. He followed those tracks about half a 
mile to a hole in a ledge near the top of a mountain. 
A wide circle was made around the ledge, and no out- 
going tracks found, the hole and several other holes in 
the ledge were tightly plugged. The following morn- 
we all went there to investigate. We found and killed 
four bears, an old one and three good-sized cubs. 

A good many bears were seen last fall in the vicinity 
of this den. Ten were shot (no trapping), and some 
shot at and missed. About four miles north of the den, 
in the town of Ellsworth, is what is called the Wallace 
Place. Here are several deserted farms and the re- 
mains of some buildings, and also quite a number of 
apple trees. Last season the berry and nut crops were 
failures. In some places there were apples, and the 
Wallace Place was favored. Bears came frequently to 
those trees. Eight were shot there; seven of them when 
either on or under apple trees. I heard of some in- 
stances connected with the shooting. At the upper 
end of an old road leading to Wallace Place is a barn. 
A party of three, two of whom had repeating rifles, 
were watching from the barn. A bear came to an 
apple tree some thirty yards away. The men opened 
on him. One fired all the cartridges his rifle held, and 
the other pumped out five without pulling the trigger, 
and the bear departed, unharmed. 

As to protecting bears by a close season and other 
restrictions, A New Hampshire bear does not need 
any protection from the man who hunts him with a 
and I think the same applies to other regions. For 
every bear shot, ten are trapped. 


I have hunted in some parts of New Hampshire, 
Maine and Nova Scotia, where there were bears. 
spent some time cruising about. I never yet have seen 
a bear (except those in the den) when I was looking 
for one. Those I saw I ran across when hunting for 
other game. 

Last October was an exceptionally good time to get 
a shot at a New Hampshire bear. With practically 
little or no food for them in the woods, they hunted up 
places where there were apples, and the chances of 
getting shots were very much better and easier by 
watching such places for an hour or two in the early 
morning or late afternoon than to cruise about in the 
woods. C. M. Starx. 

Dunsarton, N. H., March %. 


The Boy and the Gun. 


Boston, March 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your last issue, I noted with a great deal of satisfaction 
the editorial relative to Senator Armstrong’s proposed 
bill for a license in the carrying of firearms, and also 
absolutely prohibiting the use of firearms by any person 
under the age of eighteen. 

I agree with you heartily in the position you take, 
for while the bill would not affect me or my family in 
any way, yet my own experience has been such, and the 
satisfaction of following out the ideas as outlined in 
the editorial has been so great, that I wish to express 
my thanks for the broad position you take in this 
matter. 

I have a son who is now thirteen years of age and 
who, from the time he was six years old, has been in 
the woods with me each year from two to three months 
at a time, and who has been plainly taught to use a 
rifle, and with such success, that even he feels the re- 
sponsibility, and is better able to handle a gun, with a 
proper knowledge of its uses and also with a proper 
idea of the possible disastrous consequences which 
might arise from the misuse of it, than a great many 
people who have arrived at the voting age, and who 
never knew the value of early instruction. I venture 
to say that a gun in his hands, is safer than in the 
hands of many so-called sportsmen, who go into the 
woods late in life, and when they are supposed to have 
arrived at the age of discretion. 

Nearly all of the accidents which happen from shoot- 
ing, and at something you never see, are due entirely 
to the fact that the gunner had not been brought up 
in his youth to a proper appreciation of the importance 
of knowing how to handle a gun, and not take chance 
shots; had such instruction been given, many of these 
accidents would not occur, 

Very rarely do you find in the woods a man with his 
son, and more is the pity. Not only is the boy bene- 
fited by his early experiefce and the knowledge he ac- 
quires from the love of nature; but the man who has 
not been in the woods with his son can have but little 
appreciation of the pleasure that one gets with his boy, 
whom he can make his chum when all others fail. One 
who has yet to experience the full companionship of 
a bright, healthy boy in the woods, would find, if he 
ever tried it, that the boy would see more to interest 
them both in ome day, than the pater could in a month. 
I think one is to be pitied, who has failed to experience 
this feeling of companionship that comes from bring- 
ing a boy up in this manner. Leaving aside the health- 
ful benefits which would naturally accrue from these 
experiences, we must not fail to consider the moral 
effect that it has on a boy’s mind. No one ever saw a 
boy brought up in the woods who was not better for 
it; and while this measure may be enacted in New York 
State, yet it will not be, if the fathers who have sons, 
and who are fond of nature and the woods, will take 
into consideration the benefits that they themselves can 
get from the close companionship with each other and 
their guns. 

Leaving aside this point, is a measure of this kind 
constitutional? If I remember correctly, there is a 
certain amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, which reads as follows: “A well regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

Does not this amendment apply as much to guns 
that are bought for private use, as well as for means 
of protection? It seems to me that a literal construc- 
tion of the amendment would imply that a more efficient 
militia could be organized if the people were allowed to 
use arms in other ways. F. A. Nicco.ts. 

[As our correspondent doubtless has observed in our 
issue of March 26, the law forbidding the possession of 
firearms by boys under eighteen years of age is already 
a part of the Penal Code of New York.] 


Can Ducks Smell? 
Summing Up. 

Your Honor, since Coahoma, my learned and clever 
opponent on this momentous question, shows an in- 
clination to come over on the side of the defendant 
in this action, I am led to believe from this that he has 
seen the error of his ways. 

May it please the Court, and if it will be good enough 
to bear with me a few moments, I will recite the true 
history of this Limburger case. 

I was acting as chairman of a meeting of business 
men some years ago, when, because of friction and 
other things that sometimes arise at such meetings, the 
atmosphere became decidedly inharmonious. There 
was a lull in the ——-_ caused by the necessity 
of waiting for some records that had sent for. 
How to throw oil on the waters I did not know. 
Seated among the rest was a bewhiskered Teuton, with 
whom I had gone duck shooting once. I remembered 
the trip, because he and his friend had eaten Limburger 
that day- for lunch, and had borrowed my favorite hunt- 
ing knife with which to open the can. (I boiled the 
knife in bye afterward before I could make use of it.) 

Well, the Limburger tin thrown carelessly on the 
pass flashed into my mind, and I then and there made 





the story of the wayward mallards and told it in the 
crowd. They listened attentively, many of them being 
sportsmen; and I had a no more attentive listener than 
the Teuton referred to, who had been on the trip with 


e. 

As I got along in my story I could see now and then 
a gleam of intelligence scintillate through his whiskers 
as if he recognized some earmark familiar to him in the 
story. And, as I expatiated on the hypersensitive ducks, 
and described how they went to the right and left and 
far over our heads out of gun shot, and how I buried 
the tin, and how the shooting once more instantly im- 
proved, I could see him grasp the handles of his chair 
and with much self control hold himself down. But as 
I finished the story and told how I dug up the buried 
tin, and how they admitted that the tin where it was 
exposed “smelled” off the ducks, and there finished 
my yarn, he flew out of his chair and fairly yelled, 
“I vos dere myself, already! You vos de tamtest liar 
in tree states! So!” and at once the whole room burst 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter at his own “give 
away,” and the button was pushed and the liquid re- 
freshments were on him, and no mistake. The story 
did the work. The oil—or Limburger—turned the meet- 
ing into harmonious paths and all went well and peace 
reigned. 

And that, your Honor, makes me think of a story. 
A fisherman stopping at the farmhouse of a well-to-do 
and educated German, referred to the inability of the 
average German to appreciate an American joke. Yet 
the American was quick to catch on to any of the jokes 
given out in the Fliegende Blatter and. other German 
comic. publications. The German disputed this state- 
ment, and said, “Germans were just as quick to under- 
stand a joke as anybody else.” 

“Well,” said the fisherman, “here’s one. We had 
down in our country a farmer with such big feet, that 
when he went to bed nights he had to go out into the 
forks of the road and use it for a bootjack to pull off 
his boots.” 

The German never cracked a smile. 

“IT told you so,” said the fisherman. 

“Vait a mmute, just,” said the German, “so I see 
vedder I you understand correctly. You say dot you 
know a man vat makes a bootjack already of de forks 
of de road to pull mit his boots off, he such big feet 
got?’ 

“Yes,” said the fisherman. 

“You medh by de forks of de road vere de road, one 
“7 dis vay and de odder dat vay, a fork making?” 

es 


; “And ‘he go out dere and his boots he must pull off 
like a bootjack he use?” ; 


“Vell, I understand, don’t I? Vat?” 


“Oh! den, dat no joke vas, dat vas chust a tam lie.” 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


The Adirondack Deer Supply. 


Ausany, N. Y., March 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

In justice to the general public, the hotels and guides 
of the Adirondacks, and to the railroads traversing the 
region, I consider it my duty to refute the numerous 
unreliable statements that have been printed in the news- 
papers from time to time to the effect that-on account 
of the unusually cold weather during the past winter 
the deer of the Adirondacks are becoming a thing of 
the past. 
_ This department has been kept advised daily by a re- 
liable class of men, who have been on snowshoes visit- 
ing the principal deer yards since the first statements 
were made early in the winter that deer were suffering 
unusually; and we can truthfully report for the benefit 
of all persons interested, that there is no foundation for 
any such statements. People who frequent the Adiron- 
dacks during the summer and fall will see fully the usual 
number of deer as in past years, and will find the fall 
hunting as good, if not better. 

Protectors Emery Kinsman, who is located in the 
northern portion of Lewis County, and B. H. McCollum 
at Edwards, St. Lawrence County, have spent no little 
time in the woods, and especially in the vicinity of Cran- 
berry Lake and the middle branch of the Oswegatchie 
River, where deer are very plentiful. Protector E. H. 
Reynolds, of Colton, has spent the ge part of the 
lzst two months along the uette River, circling either 
way into the forest as far south as Tupper Lake. George 
Selkirk, of Duane, Franklin County, and Isaiah Vos- 
burgh, of Saranac Lake, have been equally busy visiting 
on numerous occasions the principal deer yards in Frank- 
lin County. Protectors R. B. Nichols, of Indian Lake, 
and Joseph Grenon, of Raquette Lake, have covered the 
northern portion of Hamilton County thoroughly, and 
the same is true of Frank E, Courtney, of Wells, in the 
— portion of that county and down into Fulton 





_Alvin Winslow, of Stoney Creek, Warren County, and 
C. T. Barnes, of Olmsteadville, Essex County, have been 
watchful over the territory they are supposed to look 
after, and the same is true of N. A. Scott, of the north- 
ern portion of Saratoga County, and Charles A. Klock, 
of Fairfield, Herkimer County, whose territory not only 
covers the southern = of Herkimer County, but 
extends through into Fulton County, and the reports of 
these several protectors are to the effect that scarcely 
any dead deer have been found, The north parts of 


Essex and Clinton counties are taken care of Pro- . 


tectors F. S. Beede, of Keene Valley, John Weir, of 
Dannemora, and J. F. Shedden, of “hisee and they 
make no report of finding any dead deer. The snow in 
that portion of the Adirondacks was not so deep as in 
"Frome i N. Gaylord, of T 

rotector H. N. Gaylord, of Turin, in the southern 
portion of Lewis County, has been very active, and in 
company with assistants has taken in all that portion 
of Herkimer County from the head of Fourth Lake to 
the south branch of the Moose Riyer, following the river 
and making large cireles either ewe as far as deer 
inhabit, and going also thro ver River country. 
He reports that on that by the aid of two 
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he covered it is safe to say that there are from two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred deer. 

Dead deer have been found in past winters along 
Moose River, and some eleven years ago the mortality 
was quite large. The dead deer found were nearly all 
late fawns and old deer, bucks principally. Everyone 
knows that deer lose their teeth at about the same age 
that sheep do, which naturally makes them unable to 
live on coarse browse, and it is a fact that the bucks 
that roam over a large territory during the rutting sea- 
son are not in as good condition the first of January 
as other deer. ; 

Since hounding was abolished deer have been on the 
increase rapidly, and as the south branch of the Moose 
River for many miles is too far remote from still- 
hunters to make it profitable getting their deer to the 
settlement, little hunting is done in that locality as 
against the time when the hunter went there to start 
his dogs and drive the deer to the larger bodies of 
water, where, if killed, they could be gotten to the set- 
tlement quite easily. 

All of the protectors referred to, and many interested 
guides, including the Brown Tract Guides’ Association, 
have devoted much time in the felling of trees suitable 
for deer to feed on, 

On the 6th and 7th of February there was a thaw 
which formed a crust sufficiently strong to hold a deer, 
which enabled them to leave their yards and to reach 
higher for browse and moss, which is their entire living 
through the winter. ; 

There is no question that the feed along the south 
branch of the Moose River consists too largely of 
balsam, which is weakening to any animal, but many 
deer naturally congregate in that vicinity, as there is 
more or less open water there; and there is no doubt 
the same instinct in the deer to-day that there was 
thirty years ago, when wolves were numerous and they 
yarded in the vicinity of some rapids or open water 
where they could plunge in and keep away from the 
wolves. 

I hope that this statement, which is gathered from 
the facts as they exist, will be good news to all in- 
terested in the Adirondack deer. 

J.. Warren Ponp. 
Chief Protector. 


Game Birds for Stocking. 


Granp Forks, N. D., March 21.—If you would take 
up the subject and advocate the enactment of laws in 
the different States relative to giving permission to take 
game birds and animals from one State to another dur- 
ing the open or closed season for propagating purposes 
I believe a great good would result from it. 

This is one of the good features of the “Lacy Law,” 
but it is inoperative when it conflicts with the game laws 
of a State. 

_ It has been an oversight, I think, in most of the States 
in not providing for this in drafting game laws. It is 
my desire to experiment to a limited extent with quail 
in North Dakota. I am confident that they will thrive 
in many parts of the State, but have encountered the 
difficulty of securing them from some of the northern 
States on account of their game laws not permitting the 
birds to be taken out of the State for propagating pur- 
poses. This certainly is of mutual interest, and an in- 
terchange of game birds, when they have become scarce 
or extinct, or bringing into a State game birds not native 
and such that would in all probability thrive and mul- 
tiply by having proper protection under the game laws 
of the State, is of interest to every sportsman and citizen 
of their home State. Laws permitting this should be 
made stringent and such that could not be abused. This 
could be easily done by having the birds or animals 
shipped through the proper parties in authority, whose 
duty it would be to see to the correct distribution of 
the same. CiLarEeNce A. HALE, 

State Game Warden, District No. 1. 

{If Mr. Hale will refer to our issue of March 5 he 

will find there an editorial urging this very thing.] 


Spring Duck Shooting. 

East Enp, Long Island, N. Y., March 28—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Mr. W. E. Hookway is on the right 
track in your issue of March 26. 

I do not believe in spring shooting, and I do not agree 
with Mr. Hookway that this spring shooting law is es- 
pecially for the rich man; but I do know it hits the poor 


man in this section. January and February are the 
months he can best gun, and the season when work and, 


consequently, food are hard to get. This class of shoot- 
ers work hard for a “mess,” and do not break any spring 
shooting law. 

Two ways to protect game. First: “Forbid shooting ;” 
second, “Limit the bag.” 

The first would be fought by all who love to shoot. 
The second, by owners of game preserves and market 
hunters. 

We must strike a happy medium. A law that will be 
respected by the greatest number of shooters. 

Such a law, I think, would let us shoot in the fall and 
winter. Not later than March 15 on Long Island. If 
the birds are still on the decrease, “limit the bag,” or 
shoot every other week during the above season, and 
forbid the sale of game. But-don’t pass a law then not 
not respect it. 

I am also secretary of an organization for the propa- 
gation and protection of game. C 


Game on the Border. 


Enossurc Fats, Vt., March 19.—We very much fear 
that the heavy crust that has formed on the snow has 
killed most of our ruffed grouse. Recently during a 
long drive through eastern Canada we only saw one 
grouse track. On the 11th inst. we saw, nearly sixty 
miles north of here, a robin, and he appeared as lively 
and pert as in early May, and the whole country was 
alive with crows. Deer are quite numerous all along 
the frontier, and foxes have been, and are still, very 
plentiful. Quite a number of bay-lynx have been killed 
in this vicinity, and but a short distance north in Canada 
there is a small pack of wolves—an old she and two 
or three yearling whelps. The catch of coon and mink 
has been a large one, and their pelts have been well 
furred. Up to date we have had over one hundred days 
of continuous sleighing and forty-eight days the tem- 
perature has been at or below zero. A record winter 
for cold weather. STANSTEAD. 


“There are some things,” said the philosopher, “that 
money cannot buy.” “I suppose so,” answered Senator 
Sorghum. “But that doesn’t alter the fact that there is 
- almighty lot of things that it will buy.”—Washington 

tar. 








Random Casts. 


How times change and we change with them. Many 
old residents of New York city can remember when 
there was plenty of free water on Long Island; now all 
the streams and ponds are owned by clubs or individ- 
uals, who close them to the public. Trout were found 
to be in good condition very early, as Long Island 
enjoys a comparatively mild climate, owing to the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream. I believe that at one 
time the season opened on the first of March, and even 
now, the law allows trout to be taken on the island 
two weeks or more earlier than elsewhere in the State. 
he fish which had access to salt water were celebrated 
for their fine quality, and may be still, I do not know. 
Of course, the conditions in our mountain streams are 
very different; snow is usually found in the woods until 
the end of April. I have seen it on the slopes of the 
Catskills early in May. The nights are very cold, and 
the rivers often too high for good fishing. May and 
June are the angler’s favorite months, and the thirty 
days from May 15 until June 15 his harvest time. In 
fact, any one who is master of his time would in all 
probability kill more trout between the dates named 
than in all the remainder of the season. There are 
usually a few days or a week of really fine fishing. The 
trout in this golden week seem to be innumerable, and 
if one can strike upon the right day and the right fly, a 
heavy basket will be made. It is not easy for a business 
man to time his visit so as to enjoy the best fishing of 
the year, as the few days I refer to may come at any 
time from May 10 to the middle of June. Our climate 
is a very uncertain quantity, and the seasons vary 
greatly from year to year. It is really very puzzling to 
note the great numbers of trout at this season. ey 
have a way of disappearing suddenly a little later when 
the hot weather begins. A few schools may be found 
at the mouths of cold brooks, but where thousands 
were, a few hundred at most remain. : 

What a fortunate thing it is that the equipment of 
the fly-fisher is so interesting and attractive! How 
much pleasure one has in hours of ease fussing over 
rods, flies and tackle. This is particularly the case 
where trout are shy and only the smallest flies and 
filmiest casts san be used with any prospect of success. 
I believe that the importations of the best work of the 
English fly-maker have been larger this year than 
usual, and I know that there has been a large increase 
in the number of dry fly-fishers. Even in Maine, the 
fashion has changed, and small flies were quite the rage 
last season. It was formerly the custom to use pat- 
terns dressed on hooks as large as No. 2, old style, for 
the big trout of the lakes; but now we hear of 8, 10, 12, 
and eyen smaller sizes. I have noticed that these hoaks 
are favorites on the Scotch lochs and for sea trout fish- 


ing in Scotland and Ireland, and have been so for years. 
There is no doubt, however, that at times, if you want 
big fish you must put up a big fly. Large brown trout 
particularly, which have taken to a fish diet, will not 
be attempted by any infinitestimal insect. I remember 
locating one of these busters some years ago, when the 
water was very low in the stream I was fishing. It was 
a fine big pool, and I worked at it faithfully many times 
and oft without moving the big chap, though I took a 
number of smaller fish. One afternoon I tried every fly 
I could think of, ending with several of Holland’s float- 
ers (after pointing my cast with three lengths of his 
cobweb gut). Nothing was any good, and I sat down 
to think about it. Turning over the leaves of an old 
book, I found a whacking black bass fly which I had 
tied on a Pennell eyed hook. What a fool I was! Just 
for something to do, I knotted the end of the cobweb 
gut to the big metal eye and cast the fly out where the 
smooth water began, near the head of the pool. As 
the hackle was heavy and put on dry fly fashion, the 
fly floated beautifully and looked like an enormous 
moth trying to fly. There was a tremendous splash, 
and out sailed the big chap with the fly in his mouth. 
The gut, fine as a woman’s hair, and tied to thick 
iron, popped at once, and I was left lamenting. This 
was on hard-fished water. 

It is a curious fact that one sometimes finds wild 
trout that have seldom or never been fished for as sh 
and hard to take as it is possible for fish to be. 
remember a pool in a perfect wilderness that was sim- 
ply alive with trout; they could be seem in companies 
and regiments, but two or three fish only could be taken 
at one time. The hundreds remaining were alarmed 
by the struggles of the first fish that were hooked, or 
else realized that the flies were not the real thing. 
There are streams in this country where the trout are 
not in the habit of seeking food upon the surface, and 
these are wilderness rivers also, usually situated in 
heavily timbered, mountainous districts. I fancy that 
some of these waters do not produce natural flies at 
all. I have fished brooks in hemlock forests, where the 
trout were said never to rise until the month of July. 
Two. friends and myself traveled several hundred miles 
to reach one of these, not being aware of this peculiar 
ity. e had expected great things,.as an official of 
the railroad had given us wonderful accounts of the 
sport to be had; and we were sadly disappointed. A 
good basket of fish was to be had with bait by going 
up stream about eight‘ miles, but we were fly-fishers, 
and had been dreaming of this trip for months. How- 
ever, on our way home, we stopped off at Lockhaven, 
on the Susquehanna River, for a good night’s rest, as 
we were nao tired. es mo = were 
sitting in the reading room o hotel, feeling any- 
thing but happy, when the landlord joined us, After 





questioning me as to our sport, he asked if we were 
good fly-fishers, and was answered (modestly) in the 
affirmative. He then said that an excellent hotel had 
just been opened for the season at Bellefonte, in the 
Bald Eagle Valley, and that there was good fishing in 
the stream which flowed through the town, for anglers 
who were fairly expert. My friends were too much 
depressed to take this bait; but for many months I had 
been looking forward to the time when I could enjoy 
a little fly-fishing. I took train therefor’in the course 
of an hour, and soon reached ray temporary destination. 
I found everything as represented. The hotel was first 
rate, and I was the only guest. Meals were served at 
all hours, and everything possible was done for my 
comfort. The stream was large, with numerous dams 
upon it, and held a large stock of trout. The finest 
tackle was necessary, and very small flies. It was most 
important to ascertain the color of the fly the fish were 
rising at, as, if this could be matched, a fair basket 
of trout would follow. To give an instance of this, I 
will relate a single experience. I went up stream one 
afternoon with a resident of the town to a dam which 
had been constructed only two or three years before 
the time of which I am writing. We found that the 
trout Were rising all over the shop at a small ephemera 
with pale yellow body. This we tried to imitate in 
vain, and also used all of the flies that were usually 
most successful. At last my companion found a small 
yellow dun- in one of the leaves of his fly-book, and 
upon attaching this to his cast, found that he had done 
the trick. Casting over rising fish only, in a very 
short time he killed forty-three trout, while I could do 
nothing. He had no other fly at all like this one. This 
was many (can it be thirty) years ago, but the experi- 
ence was useful, and I have never forgotten that trip. 
It began in discomfort and disappointment, and ended 
in a week of pleasure, with a fine lot of trout. There 
may be fish there now. I know not. 
THEODORE GORDON. 


Kippewa Fishing and Hunting Club. 

THE recently organized Kippewa Fishing and Hunting 
Club controls a territory of 587 square miles, and holds 
an option on 400 more, This great territory includes a 
vast number of lakes and rivers, whose waters abound 
in lake trout, pike, pikerel, maskinongé and bass with, 
of course, brook trout in the rivers and smaller lakes. 
Moose are abundant, and the originators of the club 
have had good hunting. The largest moose killed there, 
of which we have heard, measured sixty-three inches 
across the antlers. There are plenty of deer, some bear 
and caribou, besides other smaller animals. An interest- 
ing feature about the club is its accessibility, since one 
can go directly to the club house by rail and steamer 
in less than two days. The limit of membership fs sixty, 
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With the Gissuesiae Fishermen. 


A STRANGER in Gloucester happening to wander along 
the many wharves of that busy town during the latter 
part of March, would be struck by the remarkable ac- 
tivity to be seen, more intense than at any other time 
of the year. Here two or three vessels on the ways 
undergoing a final overhauling, there one in the water, 
with the painters busy on her sides, and the riggers 
swarming over her deck and aloft, bending sails and 
standing rigging. Further on, one is moored to the 
wharf, receiving into her capacious hold all kinds of 
supplies for the voyage, food for the men, salt, eight 
or ten tons of it, two or three hundred empty barrels 


et 





SURROUNDING THE FISH, 


and twelve or fifteen tons of ice. Just outside of her, 
lies a vessel ready and trim for the voyage, a little 
smoke issuing from her fo’castle, her hatches off, and 
a few men lounging around her decks with an air of 
proprietorship, but more below arranging their bunks. 
These are the crew, eager, after a winter spent in va- 
rious pursuits and with varying fortunes, to get back 
to the sea and to the most remunerative and fascinat- 
ing branch of the fisheries of Gloucester. The captain is 
up in the office at the head of the wharf receiving final 
instructions from the firm, and when he comes clam- 
bering aboard and the little tug comes alongside and 
puffs the vessel away, amid farewell shouts of luck and 
a running fire of jokes and satire between the wharf 
and vessel, you very naturally turn to the manjbeside 





HOISTING THE POCKET. 


you and ask the meaning of all this excitement and 
activity, to learn that the mackerel fleet is fitting out 
for the season, after having been laid up since last 
November. 

Almost one hundred vessels there are that follow this 
branch of the fisheries, and the finest in the fleet. 
Watch them as they stand out of the harbor with all 
sails drawing well in the fresh southerly breeze, and 
just enough of a heel to reveal the beauty lines of the 
underbody. If you are fortunate enough to be aboard, 
go aloft and mark the speed in the lines of the hull as 
you look down, stand abaft the lee quarter and see if 
you can find any dead water in the wake, and you will 
fall in love with the vessel at once. And after you 
have gone through a two days’ hard blow from the 
east your admiration will develop into confidence and 
respect. 

Their objective point at the beginning of the season 
is off the eastern coast from Hatteras to Sandy Hook, 
and here it is that they hope to be the first to sight 
“fish,” and to make a quick run to New York with a 


couple of hundred barrels of fresh mackerel, the first 


catch of the season. No time is lost in port, and very 
often not more than six hours is spent in unloading, 
getting a few necessary supplies aboard, and starting 
down the harbor. After the middle of May a seiner 
is rare around New York. They are then off Block 
Island, Nantucket and the Cape, their catches are not 
as heavy and are landed at Newport, and shipped fresh 
to New York by the Fall River boats. Still later the 
ports of call are Boston and Gloucester, and T wharf 
in Boston, and the scores of company’s wharfs in 
Gloster are the lodestones that draw many a large- 
fisted, broad-backed and bronzed fisherman on the look- 
out for a summer on a seiner and several good shares 
to help along his bank account. 








It was in this latter place that I had the good fortune 
to get a berth in one of the finest and best equipped 
vessels in the fleet, schooner Saladin, of Gloucester, the 
highest type ot mackerel seiner that has yet been de- 
veloped. Over tooft. in length, built for speed and 
seaworthiness, she has the great advantage over those 
fishermen which depend on wind alone for motive 
power, of carrying a 100 horse-power marine gasolene 
engine, capable of driving her seven and one-half knots, 
and invaluable during light breezes, when the fish are 
running. Of vessels thus equipped there are but six, 
all of recent construction, the rest of the fleet carrying 
no additional motive power to their sails. Money is 
not ne in their construction, the cost, fully equipped 
with engine, rigging, two seine boats and dories, and 


two mammoth seines, worth $1,000 each, being about 
$20,000, and their success in landing big fares seeming 
to warrant the prediction that all the first-class. vessels 
of future construction will be. of the same type. 

_ It is a common impression that the fishing industry 
is practically at the same stage of development that it 
was fifty or one hundred years ago, and that the 
fisherman is a slow and methodical animal, who lacks 
initiative, and fishes because he can’t do anything else. 
In some branches of the business this may be true, but 
not of the seiner. No trust manager is quicker to make 
use of a new idea to increase his income than the 
modern owner, who is constantly consulting his cap- 
tains and crews for new ideas that will give him a 
lead over his competitors. Many instances of this can 
be given. A few years ago a vessel was launched, built 
from the drawings of a noted speed-yacht designer, 
which had an equal carrying capacity, and could sail 
three knots to two of the older models. Now they are 
all racers. At the present time the experiment of a 
steam seiner is being made, and bids fair to be aban- 


doned, the advantage of speed being overbalanced by 


the cost of power, which must be kept up at all times, 
even though fish are not sighted for weeks. Gasolene 
auxiliaries have been used in the seineboats to increase 
the speed in getting around fish, but the noise of the 
propeller was found to render the fish doubly wild and 
so the idea was abandoned. Automatic pursers are 
now used universally in place of the old and slower 
method of pursing by hand; while balls of prepared 
salt bait are sometimes thrown in the net to tempt the 
fish to feed until the seine is pursed, and thus render 
capture certain. And so it goes throughout every stage 
of the business. The trade is the same as it was many 
centuries ago, but the methods are up-to-date in every 
particular. 





DUMPING INTO THE POCKET, 


In regard to the fisherman himself, current opinion 
is still more erroneous. Six hours on board was long 
enough to convince me that here at last had I found 
the modern prototype of the ancient Norseman. Big 
of bone and body, with faces weatherbeaten and 
bronzed by storm and sun, eyes and mouth which gave 
promise of reserve power to meet any emergencies 
which might arise in this dangerous calling, dressed in 
all sorts cf old clothes, they formed a picturesque little 
world of their own, a world which has to do with 
elemental forces and which leaves the daintier callings 
of life to those of a less hardy nature. The capabilities 
of the newcomer for the work in hand is quickly judged, 
and he is accepted on his merits without any recom 
mendation. If they fancy him it will be a long time be- 





THE CATCH ON DECK. 


fore he finds it out; if they don’t, he will know the 
fact in about twenty-four hours. Twelve of the crew 
were Nova Scotia men, naturalized Americans who made 
Gloucester their home, and.the rest were native Ameri- 
cans from various towns on the Maine coast. This ratio 
will hold throughout the fleet, if a sprinkling of Scandi- 
navians, Portuguese and French are added. 

A typical example of the longevity of these men was 
our “oracle,” an old salt almost seventy years of age, 
who was continually airing his views and who re- 
minded one of the ancient prophets, for he had no 
honor among the crew. Nobody would listen to him. 
but that did not prevent his pulling an oar and doing 
his work with the best. Our youngest was a Nova 
Scotia man, about twenty-four years old, the recipient. 
invariably at meal time of the table jokes, on account 
of his long contiriued and death-like sleeps and his 
enormous carrying capacity. The fact that he had the 
previous winter done that which no fisherman will do 
unless pushed to it, made a trip to the banks, a!s° 
caused him to be singled out as a victim, For t!'s 


particular trip, after vainly casting around ashore W 
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the hope of finding a job to tide him over till the next 
mackerel season, Jim, with his money gone and his 
wits at a low ebb, had shipped with a hard-headed and 
hard-lucked Franchman for a midwinter cruise to the 
Grand Banks. After three months of.gales and seas, 
which for days removed all possibility of going in the 
dories, which dragged the trawls and set adrift the 
buoys; cold which encrusted the vessel in six 
inches of ice over night and necessitated incessant 
chopping by day; sickness, and one burial at sea, Jim 
again set foot in Gloucester. His share for the trip 
did not amount to as much as an ordinary day laborer 
can make in a week. 

In winter when the mackerel are gone they seek a 
change in occupation. A few go to the banks, or to 
Nova Scotia for frozen herring, some on coasters or 
South American freighters, many become carpenters— 
they are very handy with tools—or ice cutters, or work 
for the firm in Gloucester, skinning fish, or doing odd 
jobs, even to being motormen or conductors in the 
towns throughout New England. Anything to keep 
them busy until the next season. 

Career of our captain, a magnificent specimen of 
American manhood, in the prime of life, almost: 6ft. 
in height and big all over, is typical of the training 
which these men receive before they reach this coveted 
position. On the banks at eleven years of age, he had 
at different times followed all branches of the business, 
filled ice houses, worked in shipyards, skinning and 
drying lofts, gone as mate and captain of a coaster and 
finally captain of a seiner, after an experience with sea 
and fish in all their moods, covering a period of over 
forty years. A fund of useful knowledge he was, too, 
of good education, one of the most noted “killers” in 
the fleet, and a man who enjoyed the respect of his men 
and the confidence of his employers. 

The routine work on board the seiner is very light. 


the sun abaft the cabin roof, with your mates possibly 
occupied in the same way or asleep in their bunks be- 
low, when suddenly will come the cry from aloft, School 
to sta’board!” The vessel is awake in an instant. Up 
come the men, with their oilskins handy, should the 
captain, who has gone aloft at the call, satisfy 
himself that the fish are mackerel, and not squid, por- 
gies or kyacks. He alters the vessel’s course a couple 
of times, gives the order to take to the boat, notes the 
size of the school, the direction in which they are 
traveling, and finally comes sliding down the side stay 
to find the seine boat alongside, the seine unlashed and 
the ten rowers and the three heavers in their places. 
All of which has occupied about a minute and.a half 
from the time we received the order to man the boat. 
But where are the fish? Ah, there they rush! with a 
great rippling on the surface, and after them we go! 
every man putting his back into it! Within striking 
distance, the end of the seine is thrown over, the purse 
line pitched up by the dory and away it is to surround 
the fish. No easy work is this for anybody. Quarter 
of a mile, the length of the seine, must we row, with 
every ounce of power, every oar bending, three men 
heaving that heavy seine, the bottom or purse line of 
which sinks 120 feet below the surface, and the captain 
swinging the boat with his huge oar, before we have com- 
pleted the circle and received the other end of the line 
from the waiting dory. All that remains now is the 
pursing and we will have them, and if you thought the 
rowing heavy work, what will you call this! Three 
men at each of the two cranks with frequent spells 
make the machine hum; but you can’t help thinking 
you’ve fouled some old sunken derelict or the bottom, 
the drag is so tremendous. Five minutes will complete 
it, however, and then you mop your brow and wonder 
what, you’ve got. So you begin hauling in the corks at 
bow and stern and the seine over the side of the boat. 





Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A, SAMUELS. 


Concerning Tackle for Trout. 


It 1s only enthusiasts who begin their trout fishing 
on April 1, but there are a host of them, and the provi- 
dent ones have already got their tackle in first class 
shape; but the improvident anglers far outnumber the 
others, and a few suggestions to such will, perhaps, not 
be uot of place here. 

In the first place those who use the split bamboo 
rods—and. most anglers do nowadays—find it to their 
advantage to take them to the rod maker ard have 
them examined carefully for splits and cracks, and then 
varnished. It is astonishing how quickly a tip will snap 
if an old and apparently insignificant crack is neglected 
through the winter, and it is not necessary that the 
fibres of the wood shall be broken at that; cracks in 
the varnish beneath which the water has penetrated to 
the wood and soaked into it in a greater or less degree 
weaken the rod very much, and even if it is in perfect 
condition so far as injuries go. I am one of those who 
believe that it should have a coating of proper varnish 
every season in which it is used. 

The ferrules, with long continued casting, may have 
become so worrr that they slip apart often at a very 
critical time; more than one good trout have I seen 
lost by the rod separating at one of the joints, while 
the fish was being played. The ferrules made nowa- 
days are as near perfection as can be, both as to fit 
and durability, they are vastly better than those which 
were made ten or fifteen years ago, and if one has a 
rod that is still capable of doing good work and the 
ferrules on it have become worn, he will get better 
service from it if he has them replaced by modern ones. 





“USE FOR THE BARRELS.” 


A full crew consists of eighteen men and a cook, and 
they receive equal shares of one-half a catch, after a few 
minor expenses have been deducted. “Cookie” re- 
ceives a bonus of $1 per day and the captain an extra 
4 per cent. The watch is stood by two men at a time, 
one hour at the wheel and one at the masthead on 
lookout, and as there is very little shifting of sails the 
rest of the time is spent very much as each man wishes. 
Breakfast begins the day at 4 o’clock, with dinner six 
hours later, supper at 3:30 being the last of the regular 
meals. The food is good, fish and corned beef. pota- 
toes, mackerel (after a catch), beans, pies, puddings, 
tea and coffee being the principal items. The larder, 
or closet, as it is called, is handy and frequently re- 
. plenished, so that there is no danger of underfeeding. 
The fact that mackerel are now much scarcer, and 
so harder to find, than they were thirty or forty years 
ago, contributes a charm to a midsummer cruise on one 
of these vessels, which no other branch of the fisheries 
can offer—unless it be the swordfishermen. They are 
——. on the move. If fish are reported off 
a 


George’s Bank, all vessels in harbor from Cape Cod to 
Mt. Desert get the news and sail at once. By the time 
they reach George’s, the fish have possibly disappeared, 


and so they cruise around continually making harbor 
and speaking vessels in order to hear the latest. No 
reporter is keener for a beat than your mackerel cap- 
tain for reports of fish. With almost 100 of these ves- 
sels continually on the go, the waters from Cape Sable 
to Cape Cod and east a couple of hundred miles are 
raked as with a fine tooth comb countless times during 
the summer. 4 : 
Not the least remarkable feature of the business is 
the speed with which they will discover a vessel which 
has just made a catch. I well recollect one morning, 
when at daybreak we sighted two vessels some four 
miles to windward, their headsails down, the sure sign 
of a catch. Gasolene served us better than the wind, 
which was light, and enabled us to net a $1,000 school, 
about sixty-five wash barrels. When we made our 
strike at 5 o’clock there were five vessels. in sight from 
the masthead. At 10:30 the fleet numbered fifteen. 
They jogged along from all points of-the compass, 
seemingly with no other guidance to this particular spot 
in the ocean, 180 miles off shore, than that marvelous 
instinct that enables a good captain to smell fish, as 
it were, if he is within thirty or forty miles of them. 
The chief interest and business of the cruise begins, 
of course, when fish are sighted. You will be sailing 


along slowly. jy a soft sowwester, dozing on deck in 





There comes a mackerel, caught in the twine. Heave 
him back. And another, and another, more and more 
frequently, till you realize that you have made a catch, 
and that now there will be some use for those empty 
barrels down in the hold. The vessel, which has been 
standing back and forth nearby then comes up, and the 
fish are dumped into the pocket alongside, and from 
there bailed out onto the deck by means of heavy long- 
handled nets. They are then iced, if the captain de- 
cides to run them in fresh, or split down the back, 
cleaned, salted and allowed to stand in barrels on deck 
until well packed. The next day the barrels are headed, 
holes bored in the sides through which the pickle is 
introduced and they are then sealed and stowed in the 
hold. Twenty minutes later the vessel is as clean as 
when she left port. y : 

Do not imagine that success is the rule in catching 
these fish. The odds are all against the fisherman. The 
sun may be too bright, the fish—they are usually wild— 
may swim out of the open side of the circle before you 
have surrounded them, the seine may be fouled and 
allow them to escape over the corks or underneath, 
while large schools, aided by a shark or two, have 
been known in their mad rushes to tear holes in the 
net large enough for a whale to go through. Instinct 
is their surest safeguard, and when they bring this into 
play, you will see them lie on the surface watching that 
hole underneath grow smaller and smaller, until just 
when you think you have them, down they go to come 
up on the other side of the net. All that is left for you 
will be a dory load. It is not at all unusual for ten or 
twelve sets to be made in one day and not a barrel 
caught. As a general thing they school better just at 
daybreak and dusk, while many good catches are made 
at night when they are betrayed by the phesphorus in 
the water. The catches run as high as 700 barrels in 
one set, but are generally from 60 to 100 barrels; 200 
barrels in the hold and a fair priced market, say $18 
a barrel, will tempt any captain to make a quick run to 
port to unload. a 

The rivalry between the vessels is intense, and no 
greater distinction can come to any captain than to be 
high line of the fleet at the end of the season. 

After leaving: the vessel the careful fisherman will 
find the results of his season’s labors to be an addition 
of from $300 to $800 to his bank account, and with his 
health at 100 per cent, he will then begin to look around 
for. some occupation to keep him going until the 
mackerel fleet will again set sail out of Gloucester. 


Parr L, Boyt. 


FISHERMEN OF GLOUCESTER. 


A year or two ago I had two of my rods thus re- 
paired, and they are now fuily as good as they were 
when new. If the reels were not overhauled when 
they were put away last fall the should be attended to 
now; on removing the plates one will find that con- 
siderable dirt has worked in between them, and they 
are encrusted with more or less greasy gum. This 
should be wiped carefully away and a few drops of fine 
oil put on all the bearings. It is also very important 
to examine and thoroughly test the line; one cannot af- 
ford to take any chances with a weak line when angling 
for large trout. Careful anglers before they put their 
lines away in the fall stretch them out in the sun to 
dry; if there is a strand here and there from which the 
varnish has been chafed or worn off, the line becomes 
saturated with moisture far beyond where the bare 
spots occur, and if they are left on the reel without first 
being thoroughly dried, they rot and weaken very con- 
siderably in a few months. This chafed condition is 
most pronounced for a yard or two of the line, which 
is drawn back and forth through the loop at the end of 
the tip in casting. 

I once saw that enthusiastic angler, the late T. B. 
Stewart, of New York, lose a magnificent trout at 
the Upper Dam on the Rangeley Lakes, Me., through 
his. line breaking just before the fish could be saved 
with the landing net. I shall always remember the ex- 
pression on Mr. Stewart’s face when the rod sprang 
back and the fish went down the stream out of the 
pool. He told me subsequently that he knew perfectly 
well there was a badly chafed spot on the line, which 
by rights should have been cut out, but he had no idea 
the strands had become so weakened. After that ac- 
cident he always tested his lines every season before 
he used them. It was a good seven pound fish that 
he lost, and a man less philosophical than he was would 
have used very strong language when the trout hurried 


away. 
Leaders and Flies. 


It is economy to purchase and use only the very best 
leaders or casting lines; a saving of a dollar or so in 
buying a half dozen of an inferior grade is not economy 
at all. The very best all round gut that is put in tackle 
shop leaders is none too good, and for a number of 
years I have found that I got more satisfaction from 
leaders that I tied: myself, and I searched pretty care- 
fully for the best gut for them before I purchased it. ~ 

There is a prevailing notion that leaders a year or 


two old cannot be depended upon, J have proved the 
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contrary, for I have found that casting lines which I 
had had four or five years in my book would stand as 
severe a strain as those which were newly tied. _ 

The fly book will, of course, have to be replenished, 
and the angler who has a good bank account can draw 
on it pretty heavily if he chooses, for the tackle stores 
wil! offer him an endless variety to choose from. Every 
time I go into one of those establishments I discover 
new varieties that have been created by the fly-tyers, 
and many of the old standard kinds seem to have dis- 
appeared. While I do not believe in buying flies by 
the gross, I hold that the angler should always have a 
good supply of sizes and varieties adapted to all con- 
ditions of the weather and water. 

There are eight or ten standard flies, of each of 
which one should have at least a half a dozen of dif- 
ferent sizes in his book. I have already, in FoREST AND 
STREAM, named a number of kinds that always may be 
relied on; of these the silver-doctor, in different sizes, 
is one of the most valuable, Parmachene-belle, royal- 
coachman, red ibis, gray drake, light and dark Montreal, 
coachman, grasshopper, and hackles brown, red, gray, 
and black, should be in every book. It is very often 
the case that hackles will rise fish when all other flies 
fail, and I have seen heavy trout killed on these little 
hairy lures which seemed at the time too insignificant 
te’ attract the attention of such fish. A year or 
two ago I stated in Forest AND STREAM that it is 
good economy to have one’s flies tied to order, for 
a large percentage of the store flies are not always 
made upon honor; the silver-doctor, for example, as 
ordinarily sold is made up with very thin hackle-dyed 
feathers and common tinsel for the body. A little ad- 
ditional cost will secure a genuine silver-tinsel body, a 
little thicker hackle, and feathers from the crest of the 
golden pheasant. This tinsel never tarnishes, the feath- 
ers never fade, and the fly, until it is absolutely worn 
out, almost looks as bright and good as it was when new. 

One may always rely on carefully tied flies which 
have been tested, and their additional cost seems trifling 
when we consider the satisfaction that is derived from 
their use. The average run of store flies are rather 
loosely put together, and many a good fish has been 
lost in consequence of a loop or snood pulling out, ‘or 
the hook itself becoming detached from the body of the 
fly; and it is sometimes the case that such flies come 
apart, even when one is casting. 


A Fishy Deception. 

In casting for trout, one sometimes meets with 
strange surprises. On one occasion I saw a well-known 
angler of this city hook and play, what he supposed to 
be a large trout, fully a quarter of an hour before the 
fish came to the landing net; it was in the good, old 
times’ when fly-fishing in “the run”: just above the 
Middle Dam on the Rangeleys was a sport worth going 
far to obtain. “The run,” as it was called, was-really 
the outlet of the Welokennebacook Lake, the fourth in 
the Androscoggin system, the water was pretty deep 
and the current ‘was not very rapid; ‘in* fact, most of 
the time in early autumn there was ‘hardly any per- 
ceptible motion to it, but how the big trout used to con- 
gregate in it! The run itself'was about 200 feet broad, 
but~ the channel, where it was deepest and where the 


“fish'*most loved to abide,-was*only a-good cast in width; 


it was a celebrated locality among anglers, ‘and I have 
seen a dozen at a time stationed a rod or two apart on 
the shore, offering their lures to the splendid fish-that 
were hidden in the deep water before them. They were 
all enthusiasts, and among them were some of the most 
distinguished men of their time. 

On the occasion I refer to one of the gentlemen rose 
and hooked a strong heavy fish, which, after making 
two or three short, spiteful runs, settled down to the 
bottom where it moved about, here and there, ap- 
parently determined to stay there during the remainder 
of the open season. 

“Ah! ha! boys!” he exclaimed, “I’m fast to jumbo 
this time, sure!” and we all agreed that he probably 
had hooked the prize trout of the season. 

Well, the fish was not worth the long story, for after 
he had played it until it was exhausted and he got it 
where the landing net could encompass it, it proved to 
be a three pound chub, the largest specimen of its 
species any of us had ever taken. And what an ex- 
pression of disgust and disappointment was on the face 
of the angler as he lifted the fish and held it up before 
us. 

Say nothing about it, boys,” he exclaimed “and the 
‘rhumb’ is on me to-night.” 

That run now alas! is entirely obliterated, for the new 
dam that was constructed a number of years ago has 
raised the water in the lake so high that every vestige 
of the old fishing ground is entirely lost to sight. 


Live Bait for Trout. 


As I have already stated, the average angler must . 


depend on bait in spring fishing for trout, the use of 
the fly in icy and melted snow water bringing very un- 
satisfactory results. In large brooks, rivers, and the 
deep water of lakes, the minnow is by far the pre- 
ferable, and most sportsman like bait, and my best 
success has been with the-red fin dace, and next to that 
the common shiner and striped minnow have proved 
most attractive to the trout. But these are not always 
obtainable; in fact, nine bait anglers out of ten have 
to depend on the common angle worm, and such is 
the bait that is generally used in most of the hurry- 
scurrying mountain brooks, in which it is only now 
and then that a pool six inches in depth is found in 


which the angler can drop his lure; in these his de- - 


pendance is placed on the worm bait during the entire 
season. In these little brooks the trout rarely, if ever, 
exceed six inches in length, and they have to be picked 
out with a rather stiff bait rod as soon as they are 
hooked. 

It is astonishing how far the little beauties ascend 
those mountain streams. I remember once following 
one of these brooks in all its meanderings and twistin: 
near Gilead, Me., for nearly six miles, and trout ha 
in some way wiggled up over the shoal places into all 
the pools which were, of course, small until-the brook 
became a mere tinkling little rill. How they managed 
to ascend so far wag a4 puzzle to me, and I concluded 


‘that they were a good deal like a birch canoe that will 


float quite comfortably over dew-moistened grass—as 
guides sometimes declare. On that occasion my com- 
panion and I picked out enough of the trout to satisfy 
our desires, ahd we left many more in the brook than 
we caught. 

How those fish managed to get th-ough the winters 
when the brooks must be almost frozen through is 
hard to say. Ordinarily, in similar streams they must 
ascend to deeper water, but those in the brook I refer 
to, could not safely go into deep water, for it emptied 
into the Androscoggin River, in which there was an 
abundance of pickerel, whose predatory habits every 
trout is always anxious to avoid. 


Choice Angleworms. 


Now everybody knows all about the ordinary angle 
worm, and is satisfied to use it in its normal condition, 
but there are some anglers who are rather fussy about 
this kind of bait. My old friend, John Moore, who 
was at that time editor of one of the Concord, N. H.. 
papers, kept his in damp moss which he sprinkled oc- 
casionally with indian meal moistened with sweet milk; 
the worms when thus treated bleached until they were 
almost white, and they seemed to become tougher than 
worms usually are in their normal condition. He was 
an enthusiast in brook trout fishing, and he would talk 
on that subject for hours, and interestingly, too. 

Now, the ordinary sized angle worm is not a very 
tempting morsel to the great trout of the Rangeleys, 
unless “one had a whole gob of ’em on his hook,” as 
one of the guides used to say. But bait fishermen, 
when minnows were not to be obtained, used to secure 
a supply of the big earth worm that comes out of its 
burrow only at night. 

With feet clad in moccasins, in order that their tread 
might be as light and noiseless as possible, with lantern 
in hand, they walk stealthily about in search of the 
worms; these were most commonly found in pasture 
lands and other stretches of open sward, and they come 
out at night to feed. Huge fellows they were, six inches 
in length, with fat, yellowish bodies and bronze-colored 
heads. They never left their burrows entirely, but main- 
tained a hold on them with the extremity of their tails, 
and the celerity with which they slid back into the earth 
when it was jarred was simply astonishing. 

The-worm hunter, on discovering one of these long, 
slimy bodies glistening in the light of the lantern, in 
order to secure it, was obliged to creep noiselessly to- 
ward it until he could reach it with his hand, and then 
he captured it only by pouncing upon and grasping it 
as quickly as possible. A dozen or two of these 
monsters sufficed for a day’s fishing, and in the water 
their long, wriggling bodies, through which the hook 
was passed three or four times, proved such tempting 
bait that no trout could resist seizing it. It was with 
one of these angle worms that the eleven pound trout, 
that was caught at the Upper Dam and which was sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution, was captured. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Canada’s Alpine Chars, 

A GROWING interest is being manifested by anglers and 
others in the numerous variations ana somewhat: mud- 
died nomenclature of the Canadian chars. Almost 
every season I am indebted to some of my many an- 
gling friends for specimens of peculiarly marked trout 
as they are usually called, almost all of which are 
chags, and the great majority of them simply uncom- 
monly colored specimens of Salvelinus fontinalis, or the 
commonly called American brook trout. It is quite 
surprising how much difficulty there is in persuading 
the ordinary unscientific angler that several of the 
extraordinarily marked specimens of the common 
American brook char do not constitute a distinct vari- 
ety. Nevertheless, it is always quite interesting to 
receive specimens differing in any way from the more 
common examples of our native fish, though for the 
lack of sufficient material in the local museums for 
proper comparative studies, I usually find it advisable 
to forward doubtful specimens to the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Cambridge. In view of the ap- 
proach of the cooming angling season, I should like to 
indicate to anglers fishing in Canada, how desirable 
it is that several specimens of any novel variety of fish 
should be forwarded, when any at all are sent to those 
interested in their identification or nomenclature. It 
is almost impossible to speak positively as to the proper 
classification of an unusual specimen, in some instances, 
at least, unless supplied with both young and adult 
specimens of both sexes. 

Opportunities are many for the furnishing of 
specimens of out northern chars. Mr. Napoleon 
Comeau showed me a fish at Godbout last summer 
which had been caught in one of the neighboring 
streams, which looked marvelously like Salvelinus 
oquassa marstonii. Mr. W. C. J. Hall, superintendent 
of the Laurentides, National Park, read a paper on 
the park the other day before the Canadian Forestry 
Association, in which he claimed that the Alpine char 
is to be found in the park, and this fish he confounds 
with Salvelinus marstonii, which there is but little 
doubt is to be found in the waters of the park, since 
it is known to exist in some of the neighboring lakes. 
Jordan and Evermann (Vol. I., p. 516) are very posi- 
tive, however, that with the saibling (S. alpinus), the 
Alpine char, Salvelinus marstonii has still less in com- 
mon that with other-northern chars. With the ex- 
ception, of Professor Garman’s distinct classification of 
Salvelinus oquassa marstonii, it is really astonishi 
how little real progress we have made since the days o 
Sir John Richardson in our knowledge of the far north- 
ern American Salmonide. 


Big Trout of the National Park. 
Mr. 1 makes an interesting reference in his 
on the Lententiioe Stecional ark to the big jon 
trout, so-called, which are to be found there. It is 


doubtful if larger of fontinalis are to be found 
anywhere. Mr. Wallis | positive that there are ten- 





pound fish of this varigty in some of the waters of the: 


park, and the fact that some 


nine pounds 


each have already been captured, seems to fully warrant 
his belief. Not only may permits be obtained from the 
Goverriment at Quebec for fishing within the limits of 
the park, but some of the lakes and rivers contained in 
it are actually under lease to fish and game clubs. Thus 
Lakes Batiscan, des Passes, and some others form part 
of the waters which have been under lease for many 
yeas to the Triton Fish and Game Club. The regula- 
tions governing the fishing in the waters of the park 
provide for fly-fishing only. But in the case of some of 
the larger lakes, nmamaycush, or so-called lake or gray 
trout, are found, and for these waters, as well as for 
some others in which the brook trout secure so much 
bottom feeding that it has been found impossible to 
tempt them with surface lures, the Government rules 
have been relaxed and trolling is now permitted. Mr. 
Hall points out in his paper that the basin of the 
Jacques Cartier River is altogether withheld from 
lease, and reserved for transient anglers fishing under 
Government permit. A five-mile drive from Quebec 
over good roads brings the angler to the starting point 
on the river, where Government canoes and camping 
cutfits are kept in readiness, and good river men can 
be secured at moderate wages. 


Will be Missed in Angling Circles. 


Sportsmen who have fished or hunted in the park in 
recent years, and who have entered it through Tewks- 
bury, by the route from Quebec already described, will 
regret to hear of the death of George Colvin, the very 
efficient and very gentlemanly chief guardian of the 
park, who had his headquarters at Bayard’s, just below 
where the boats are usually taken for the ascent of the 
river. George was a handsome, strapping fellow, whose 
heart was always in the right place, and who took a 
pleasure in doing everything that lay in his power-to 
promote the comfort and happiness of all visitors to 
the park who came in his way. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


The Piratical Kingfish. 


“Tue kingfish of Florida straits is of the same family 
and very much like the northern bluefish, except that he 
is larger, stronger, fiercer, more voracious and more of a 
pirate generally than his northern brother,” said Captain 
Wardwell, of the trim schooner Julia and Nancy, as 
we sailed in and out amid the green keys. of South 
Florida: . . 

“T can“tell you some tales about him that to a landsman 
may seem incredible.” : : 

All begged the captain to proceed, as there was no 
limit to our. credulity, and he continued: : 

“I was running into Santa Lucie one day wher a king- 
fish leaped aboard and down the companionway, landing 
at my feet as I sat in my cabinspouring over one of 
Miss Parloa’s cook books. I called Moses, the black 
cook, and had him served up for dinner.” - . 

“There is nothing unusual in that,” said Colonel 
Allamb, the great cattle king. “I. was on a cattle 
schooner once, sailing down to Key West, when a king- 
fish jumped for a mullet and, missing, went>clear over 
our stern, cutting off the tip of the steersman’s nose 
as he passed. The fellow tumbled off his» perch in a 
dead faint, and the schooner broached to before: anyone 
‘could reach the wheel.” a, 

“I knew of a feat of the kingfish even more wonder- 
ful,” said Williams, the orange buyer. “You-may know 
Robertson, for many years steamboat factor at Fort 
Meyers, on the Caloosahatchie River?” Several of the 
party knew Mr. Robertson. 

“What is his reputation as to truth and veracity, gen- 
tlemen?” continued Williams. * 

The cattle king said he had never known him caught 
in a lie, and the others agreed that his reputation in that 
respect was without blemish. 

“He told me,” added Williams, “that once, standing on 
the steamboat dock at Fort Meyers, he saw a kingfish 
strike a mullet, and, with it in his mouth, go clean 
over the ridge pole of the freight house and slide down 
the roof on the other side. He had them both for 
dinner.” 

“It is a fact,” remarked Captain Gibson, a veteran 
wrecker, “that one of our men had his swaller pipe 
neatly cut in two by a kingfish that-cum aboard the 
Sally Mariar, much as these gentlemen have described it 
to you.” : 

The present writer has no doubt at all as to the ac- 
curacy of the stories told above. Later, he made the 
voyage from Cutler to Miami in a fishing schooner, her 
chief quarry being the game kingfish. The captain had 
his son with him, a bright, active lad of fourteen. He 
was barelegged to the knee, and the stranger noting a 
livid, ugly-looking scar on his leg, asked what caused it. 

“He war bit there by a kingfish,” said the father, “after 
Tommy, here, had shooked him from the hook. They’re 
longer than a shark, and a doggoned sight livelier in 
the water.” Cuas. B. Topp. 


Dynamiting the St. Lawrence. 


CornwatL, Ont., March 26—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice a letter in last number of Forest AND 
STREAM complaining of the falling off in the number of 
fish caught in the Thousand Island waters. The same 
state of things prevails in the waters adjacent to the 
Long Sault, on the St. Lawrence, but from a different 
cause from that cited by Dr. Latimer. Here it is from 
the netting and dynamiting of mature fish, which is car- 
ried on to a very great extent all through the season. 
Fish are exposed for sale in the shops here which show 
plainly the net marks or the action of dynamite, and 
the size of the strings, if other evidence were wanting, 
is proof that could never have been caught with 
hook and line. e transgressors are mostly Indians. 
and we. hegr that for one pound sold in Canada ten 
pounds are sold in the States. Besides the fish captured. 





a great many are killed by dynamite, and can be seen on 
the shore rotting. far, no very active efforts have 
been made by the fishery inspectors on either side to 
put a stop to this destruction of fish, but the authorities 
iver will have to put their heads 


soon be few food- fish left, where 
C W. Young. 


they used to be very abundant. 
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Legislation at Albany. 


Asany, N. Y., March 28.—Governor Odell has signed Assembly- 
man J. T. Smith’s bill (printed No. 771) providing that there shall 
be no open season for deer in Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, 
Greene, Oswego, Putnam, Rensselaer and Ulster counties prior 
t> Sept. 1, ’ 

Bills have been introduced as follows: oe 

Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee, appropriating $350,000 
for continuing the acquistion of Rronenty in the Adirondacks, and 
$100,000 for acquiring lands in Catskill Park. The money is to 
be expended under the direction of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission. . 

Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee: Concurrent resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to Section 7 of Article 7 of the 
State Constitution relative to the forest preserve, allowing the 
Legislature to authorize the removal of dead timber on burned 
areas so far as is necessary for reforestation. } 

Senator Malby: Amending Section 187, relative to the pro- 
ceeds of actions by the people of the State. 

Assemblyman Wainwright: Amending Section 100 so as to make 
this article apply also to Westchester county. 4 

Assemblyman Cocks: Amending Section 102 so as to provide 
that gray squirrels shall not be taken or killed or possessed at 
any time in Nassau county. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood: Amending Section 11 so as to allow 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commission to restock the Adirondack 
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region with elk. (Same bill introduced by Senator Townsend.) 


ssembl nm Cocks: Allowing the taking of trout from inland 
waters of Long Island for the purpose of selling the same. 
The Senate passed the following bills: 


Senator Townsend’s (12—853), for the protection of wild black 


Senator Townsend’s (15—870), providing for licensing non-resi- 
dent hunters. : 

The Senate has advanced the following bills to third reading: 

Senator Barnes’ (410—469), providing that trout shall not be 
taken in Rensselaer county for the purpose of selling the same. 

Senator Elon R. Brown’s (475—926), making the close season for 
plover and other birds from Jan..1 to Sept. 15, both inclusive, 
and providing further that plover shall not be possessed from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 15, both inclusive. 

Senator Le Fevre’s (326—918), relative to the close season for 
quail in sepenestady, Dutchess, Orange and Ulster counties. 

Other bills passed by the Senate are the following: 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (389—979), allowing the use of tip-ups 
and set-lines in Ulster county in fishing through the ice. 

Senator Ambler’s (602—927), making the close season for gray 
squirrels in Dutchess county from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, both inclu- 
sive. 

Senator Le Fevre’s (326—918), providing that there shall be no 
open season for quail in Schoharie county prior to 1906, no open 
season for grouse in Westchester county prior to 1905, nor in 
Dutchess county prior to 1907, and that in the latter‘county the 
close season for quail and woodcock shall be from Dec. 1 to 





Oct. 15, both inclusive; and that there shall be no open season 
= woodcock, grouse and quail in Schenectady county prior to 


The Assembly has passed the following bills: rs 

Assemblyman Stevens’ (982—1220), relative to special game pro- 
tectors. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood’s (950—1182), relative to the compen- 
sation of game protectors. 

The Senate Game Committee has reported the following bills: 

Assemblyman Wolff’s (383—886), prohibiting all fishing except 
angling in Sheepshead Bay and Rockaway Inlet, excepting in 
certain waters from Oct. 10 to Dec. 31, both inclusive. 

Senate Forest, Fish and Game Commission’s (668—873), relative 
to the prevention of forest fires. The bill has been restored to its 
place on third reading. 

The Assembly Ways and Means Committee has reported the 
bill of Assemblyman Wood (1202—1618), relative to restocking 
the Adirondack region with wild beaver. 

The Assembly Fish and Game Committee has reported the fol- 
lowing bills: 

Assemblyman Robinson’s (1090—1416), prohibiting the -placing 
of carp in Conesus and Hemlock lakes, Livingston county/ 

Assemblyman Denison’s (1100—1455), prohibiting the -taking of 
wildfowl in Black River Bay between sunset and daylight. 

Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee’s (611—730), creating 
Catskill Park. 

Assemblyman Pearson’s (321—337) relative to taking fish through 
the ice in Sullivan and Greene counties. 
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A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


The Log of the Iris. 


BY J. N. STALKER, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


The next morning the joy of living had returned to us, 
and we started out exuberantly for our twenty-eight mile 
paddle up the river to Port Huron. We had looked 
torward confidently to a wind that would enable us to 
sail, such as there is, nine days out of ten, but this 
morning a flat calm prevailed; and the river was as 
smooth as a mirror. It was delightful paddling, however, 
the sun comfortably warm and every fleecy cloud in the 
biue sky faithfully mirrored in the glassy water. 

Sound was borne along the surface in a surprising 
way. We several times heard the spat spat of a gasolene 
launch when the boat itself was so far away as to be 
scarcely visible, and the sound of ordinary conversation 
reached us when carried on quite across the river. The 
continuous procession of big boats plying up and down 
the river was another interesting feature. We remem- 
bered with pride that no other water system in the world 
could show half the tonnage. There were the great steel 


five hundred footers, towering mountain-like above the 
surface of the water on the way up, or loaded deep on 
the way down, with their one or two consorts swinging 
majestically after them; the cigar-shaped whale-backs, 
with their cabins mounted on turrets and their decks 





Huron River. 


awash; the older wooden barges, many of them large and 
tine boats; an occasional passenger steamer, perhaps, tear- 
ing along at eighteen or twenty miles an hour and rolling 
up the great swells behind her; then smaller freight boats 
of every description, running all the way down to the 
forty or fifty foot tramp sailing schooner, some in the 
last stages of decay, and picking up a precarious liveli- 
hood as best they might. 

The current was most distressing. We left Alganac 
at nine o’clock and did not reach Mariné City, eight 
mlies up stream until after twelve. This was hardly 
satisfactory, so we began to hug the shore as closely as 
pene: which we had not been doing, and paddle a Jittle 

arder. We kept steadily at work all day without a stop, 
taking turns at lunch while the other man kept the boat 
going, until finally, about eight. o’clock, in the evening, 
we caught our first ae the factory chitaneys hel 
Port Huron. A couple of men”in a rowboat tried. to 
pass us about this time, and for the honor of our craft 


. 


we had to keep ahead of them, but it really came hard. 
The way they hung on behind us, mile after- mile, made 
us wonder if they had no homes. Then, just to find out 
whether we could do it or not, when they finally left us 
we kept up the same gait to the Black River where we 
were informed we could find a place to leave our boat. 
It was nine o’clock when we hauled her out, after a 


practically continuous paddle of twelve hours. The way 
we figured things out was like this: 
Actual: distance. .........0... .00.., B miles 
12 hours current at 6 miles per hour.. 72 miles 
Mas atier du puecesvécocenweas 100 miles 


Those who do not accept these calculations may make 
others to suit themselves. 

The next morning we were feeling disposed to peace 
and quiet, and concluded that we would try a permanent 





Clinton River. 


camp up on Lake Huron for the few days that remained 
of our vacations, and see how comfortable we could 
make ourselves. Going the way we had been our facil- 
ities for comfort were necessarily very limited. We 
accordingly laid in a good stock of canned goods, cook- 
ing utensils, fishing tackle, etc., in Port Huron, and 
— our gunwales very near the water started for the 
lake. 

The current at the head of the river is appalling, but 
we managed to get out, and started coasting along the 
shore. We had never seen such clear water before 
in our lives. In one place where the bottom did not 
look a bit over six inches below the surface we found 
it about three feet, and a few moments later, when we 
judged it was about three feet deep, we could not touch 
bottom with our long double paddle. There was a 
slight breeze, so we soon hoisted our sail and moved 
along in the most enjoyable manner in the world, bask- 
ing like crocodiles in the hot sun, which would have 
been uncomfortable but that our skins were by this time 
about the color and consistency of leather. 

A finer beach than that above the city I believe does 
not exist—a gradually shelving shore covered with the 
cleanest, finest white sand you ever saw; back of which 
is a fringe of dark green pine trees, diffusing the most 
fascinating fragrance under heaven, as is their nature; 
and then, stretching out to the horizon and throwing 
into bold relief the strip of pure white sand, the deep 
intense: blue of the magnificent jake. Truly it is a place 


to dream about. For perhaps five miles the beach is 
pretty well built up with cottages, which rather mar 
the artistic effect, but beyond them where we went, 
things were just as nature made them and delightful 
beyond description. 

We finally selected the site for our camp, ten or twelve 
niles up the lake shore, pitched our tent, arranged our 
fire-place and got everything in order, and then set out 
to enjoy life. And enjoying life we certainly did. After 
a swim and a good large supper we lay down by the 
light of our camp-fire with our cigars and simply ab- 
sorbed delight at every pore. The moon was near her 
full and throwing her soft shimmer to us for miles 
across the lake; back of us the pine trees, intoxicating 
us with their fragrance, lifted their picturesquely jagged 
outlines boldly against the starry sky. The, woods were 
full of the night voices of their little inhabitants, whip- 
poorwill, treetoad, cricket, katydid, and many others, 
tegether with the soft soughing of the branches, while 
at our feet we heard the lazy, interminable wash, wash, 
wash, of the lake against the pebbles. Around us were 
our tent, canoe, and stores in snug array, and the blaz- 
ing fire of driftwood crackling cheerily in the midst. 
It was too good to leave, and we lay there enjoying it 
until a disgraceful hour. 

In the morning we were up betimes to go fishing— 
and such perch fishing! Lest anyone imagine that this 
account is too glowing, however, I will confess that 
we had our troubles catching minnows for bait. We 
had some mosquito netting which we got after our 





At the Outlet of Lake Huron. 


experience on the Snicardy, and we tied a string to 
each corner of this, and a stone and some bread in the 
middle and waded out. The middle, where the stone 
was, sank beautifully, but the edges all floated, so that 
in order to hold them down it was necessary to put 
our feet on the corners, much after the fashion of a 
ballet dancer doing the splits. Then of course our feet 
kept sinking deeper and deeper into the sand, so that 
we kept settling deeper and deeper into the water, which 
was icy cold—and the lower extremities of the elemen- 
tary garment or so which we had donned for the occa- 
sion soon began to float artistically about us, on the 
surface of the water. In this position. we waited for 
minnows. At length some came, and we made ready to 
haul up the net, but of course before we could extract 
a foot from the sand all the bait was in the next 
township. We tried this three times without a minnow, 
when we hit on the obvious. scheme of planting the 
corners in the sand to hold them down and then attach- 
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ing long strings so that we could stand some distance 
off. In this way, by exercising some tact, we managed 
to get all we wanted. Of course if we had had netting 
enough for a seine it would have been very easy. 

Once we had our bait, however, the fishing was all 
that we “could ask, or even think.” Leaning over the 
side of the boat (one on each side, and carefully) we 
could see the fish twenty feet below us circle lazily 
around the hook and perhaps move off again, but in 
a minute they would be back, unable, especially if there 
were more than one, to long resist; then with a quick 
move, one of them would have seized the bait, and up 
he would come, a flapping beauty resplendent in white 
and gold. The number of fish we would pull up in the 
morning was regulated solely by the number we thought 
we could use, and no fisherman need be told that under 
the circumstances we estimated our capacity rather 
largely. 

And then such splendid fish they were, too, firm and 
sweet and white, and when fried in butter and cornmeal, 
and accompanied by new potatoes borrowed for the 





Along the Beach—Lake Huron. 


occasion, and baked in the ashes, they made a meal the 
very remembrance of which makes my mouth still 
water. Our meals were generally sandy, it is true, and 
sometimes the worse for inexpert cooking, but never 
were meals enjoyed more or digested better, though the 
cook of the hour might occasionally hear a few caustic 
comments if he listened. For instance, the LL.D., 
when engaged in making cornmeal mush one morning, 
despite my urgent appeals, refused to stir it, stating that 
that was not necessary. Of course he would have been 
pretty well blistered up, because the fire was hot, but 
that was part of the job, that was all. Well, the mush 
when served had a decidedly burnt taste, and there was 
perhaps half an inch of it stuck in the bottom of the 
pan, but it wasn’t burnt. Oh, no! The stuff in the 
bottom of the pan was not explained, but the peculiar 
taste was caused by smoke which ventured over the 
top of the pan, fell in, and became incorporated in the 
mush, That is still the official explanation, because you 
might as well argue with the Washington Monument 
as with the LL.D. He has besides a number of foolish 
tales, which he tells on all occasions, about me, but 
they are untrue, and not worth repeating anyway. 

The days passed like a fairy story, upon that beach. 
We had nothing to do but get our meals and amuse 
ourselves. With our meals we were by this time suc- 
ceeding gorgeously, with wild raspberries in profusion, 
new potatoes very accessible, and fresh perch in unlim- 
ited quantities—besides these we had, of course, our 
staples, and an extra supply of canned goods from Port 
Huron. Amusing ourselves required very little trouble. 
Fishing was, of course, great fun, but we listed that 
as part of the not very strenuous struggle for existence. 
Aside from that we spent most of our time swimming, 
and then lying flat on our backs in the shade and talk- 
ing, thinking or dozing as we happened to feel like. 
We had been paddling pretty hard and steadily for the 
preceding ten days, and a ittle loafing and good living 
just seemed to suit. 

One afternoon we paddled down to the life-saving 
station and made a very pleasant little call there, looking 
over their apparatus and swapping yarns. In the course 
of our stay a couple of the men wanted to try the 
canoe. The first came out all right, as was expected, 
but the second, a man rather given to talking of his 
own achievements, past, present and -future, was not 
so fortunate. With a lordly wave of the hand, indicating 
the way in which it should be done, he got in and 
seated himself on the deck the way he had seen the 
present scribe doing. He had not gone thirty feet before 
the boat gave a spasmodic tip, and the next instant there 
was nothing to be seen of him but a wild flapping of 
arms, legs and paddles in the water, while the “old 
hand” recovered from his surprise enough to cough the 
water out of his lungs and tow the boat ashore. The 
delight of our hosts—our other hosts, that is—positively 
knew no bounds, and to add to the general good feeling 
1 went down and took a picture of the returning hero 
as he crawled disgustedly out on the little dock. I 
happened to know exactly how he felt, but ‘did not 
mention the fact. 


On our way back there was not a breath of air stir- 
ring and the lake was as flat as a mirror, so that, the 
light being right, we were able to see the bottom with 
as much distinctness, apparently, as if there were no 
water between us and it. This gave us an almost un- 
canny feeling, as though we were travelling in an 
airship. The ground would rise and fall, now’ rough, 
now smooth, below us, and we would glide along above 
as if supported by wings. I have a number of times 
traveled over water so clear that the bottom was dis- 
tinctly visible, but never before had an illusion of that 
sort borne upon me so strongly. 

That night we made the acquaintance of the most 
zealous creature I ever knew. It was -a whipporwill, 


end in this tired biasé world i did-us good to know 


him. He had found his work. I think he repeated his 
yocabulary of one word a hundred thousand times at 
the very least that night, and that without abating one 
jot or tittle of his ardor. Each- repetition was just as 
fresh, just as enthusiastic, just as replete with satisfac- 
tion to himself, as the first. We were sorry we couldn’t 
feel the same about it as he did. 

After three days of this tranquil camp life our time 
was up and we had to go back. We were anxious to 
finish in style, however, and determined to make the 
sixty-mile run from Port Huron down to Detroit, where 
our cruise would terminate, in one day. That was with 
the understanding, however, that we would not attempt 
to cross Lake St. Clair if it looked stormy. It is a 
treacherous little lake at best, and to get caught in a 
canoe by a squall when five or ten miles from shore 
would mean simply a question of obituaries. We accord- 
ingly, with some pangs at being obliged to leave, packed 
up and paddled down to Port Huron, where we made 
arrangements for our tent, sail, blankets and heavier 
stuff to go down by steamer, and left our canoe in the 
warehouse on the dock. 

The next day was Sunday (we had figured our time 
pretty close) and we were disappointed to learn that 
we could not get the canoe before seven o’clock; how- 
ever, as matters turned out, we could not get any break- 
fast in time for an earlier start, so that it didn’t matter. 

At seven o'clock, accordingly, we started, and a 
fresher, clearer day I have never seen. We had but 
one grievance, the wind. The day before it had been 
blowing right down stream, but, as we expected, it 
veered completely around in the night and blew dead 
against us all day. If the wind did make traveling 
harder, though, it supplied us with fresh, pure ozone 
in unlimited quantities, and the first thirty miles or so, 
from Port Huron down to the Flate, were certainly 
delightful. 

We came down mile after mile, working easily but 
steadily, past the familiar spots we had remarked on 
our way up, but this time keeping to the middle of the 
river as if we owned it, and allowing the right of way 
to the up-coming barges simply through the courtesy 
that flowed from our superabundant good humor. We 
reached Algonac, twenty-eight miles down the river, at 
a trifle after eleven o'clock, still as fresh as daisies, for 
we were saving ourselves for our run across the lake. 
Our lunch we brought with us and ate in the boat, one 
of us paddling while the other ate. The paddling under 
those conditions is something of a bore, but the eating 
lunch is great. We very soon reached the Flats, after 
passing the two or three miles £ summer cottages that 
extend up into the St. Clair river. At one of these it 
required a colossal draft upon our resolution to proceed 
without a stop, the attraction being a couple of charming 
girls in swimming who, we’ imagined, looked lonesome. 
The fact that we were looking frightfully tough was 
another factor in the case, not without weight, in en- 
abling us to adhere to our determination. 

Then came the numerous fine club houses and hotels, 
and after them the famous ship canal. The latter is 
a channel dredged for two miles through the shallows 
of the lake, and protected by embankments thrown up 
on either side from the encroachments of the continually 
changing shoals. 

Once through that and we were ready for our 
eighteen-mile trip across the lake. After a careful and 
dutiful inspection of the weather we decided that it was 
safe, wriggled ourselves into as comfortable positions 
as we could, and started. Far away to our right was 
visible a black line which indicated the American shore, 
but ahead of us, and to our left, there was nothing in 
sight but water, and the smoke of an occasional distant 
steamer. We started off at a good gait and as happy 
as larks, expecting to be in Detroit by four or five 
o’clock. Had we known that we had seven hours more 
of hard paddling ahead of us our spirits might have 
ebbed a little. 

The wind, which had not been seriously annoying on 
the river, began to bother us on the lake, and at half- 
past four we were still three or four miles farther out 
in the lake than Grosse Pointe. By this time we could 
make very little headway at all against the wind, the 
whitecaps bunting against the bow of the boat in tireless 
succession, then breaking on the forward deck and 
dumping the overflow into the cockpit. It required three 
hours of the hardest kind of work to make the next five 
miles. Solid work of that sort came hard, too, for we 
were more tired than’ we thought, and as far as simple 
bodily comfort went it would have been preferable to 
be blown out into the lake and drowned to forcing our 
aching muscles to any further exertion. We were 
opposed to dying on principle and for other reasons, 
however, and the wind mercifully died down about half- 
past seven, so that we reached Detroit safely an hour 
later, still alive, but. very tired indeed. We had not 
stirred from the canoe for thirteen and a half hours, 
and had been paddling all that time, for over three hours 
using the utmost of our strength. 

However, “All’s well that ends well,” if our sixty- 
mile trip did come harder than it should, and after we 
had tipped out the water, of which we had shipped over 
two pailfuls, and got home to bed, we were ready to 
make plans for the next year’s outing. 

We were several shades darker than mulattoes when 
we got back, and some of our lady friends stated that 
they had once considered us good-looking, with emphasis 
on the past tense, but we have hopes of eventually re- 
gaining our Caucasian hue. Physically, the trip gave us a 
new lease of life, and you may be sure that two weeks 
of primitive life next to broad, sweet, simple nature 
left a beneficial impress somewhere on our characters. 


Special Cruising Class Canoe. 


Last year Mr. Daniel B: Goodsell and two members 
of the New York C. C. built special yy | class 
canoes. The plans of these boats appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM of Feb. 7, 1903, and we give herewith a 
photograph of Mr. Goodsell’s boat under sail. 

The A. C. A. made provisions for this class at a 
meeting held last year. 

The ts were put together by. W._ F, Stevens, of 


Bath; Maine, known: at the most expert builder of 


, 


racing canoes in America. They cost, complete, a bit 
under $125. 

The hull is straight: sided with rounded bottom and 
deck. An underbody rudder is used instead of the old 
style hung to the stern post. The boats can be rowed 
or paddled, although distincily built for racing pur- 
poses. A leg-o’-motton mainsail and small jib are used, 
the latter being rigged to boom out and act as spinnaker. 

The boats are 17ft. over all and 42in. breadth. They 





Special Cruising Class Canoe.—Owned by D. B. Goodsell. 


will draw sin. With the board down the draft is 
3ft. The hull will weigh 200 pounds. The total dis-. 
placement with crew of one aboard is about 510 pounds. 
Hollow spars will be used. They carry about 135/ft. of 
sail. 

The canoes are painted on the outside, except. the 
top strake, which is varnished. Each boat is fitted 
with water-tight compartments, making it non-sinkable. 
The straight features of the sides and the cockpit ar- 
rangements make it almost impossible fo fill the craft, 
even though the sail be lying flat in the water. A zinc 
dagger centerboard of the Linton Hope type, weighing 
65 pounds, will be used. A feature of the boat is three 
feet clear cockpit space aft of the centerboard trunk. 





Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
ese Sean ame Sears Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vien Saeinetane—t C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 

ork. 

Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Deacon fant, Trenton, ay: 

Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 

Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
N. S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 54 Prospect St., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, 
P: 


‘a. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank D. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 

lurser—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Evecutive <nasiaaay aes J.. Armstrong, Rome. N. Y.; 
li. C. Heyt, 26 S. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—C, P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East, Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 

Executive Committee—B. F. Jacobs, pt West Medford, Mass.; 
D. S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. soety Woburn, Mass. 

Board of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 


M 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U..S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. 


Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C, E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto. - 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Oat. 

Racing Board—E, J. Minet, 125 Vitre St., Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 

Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commeree, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Fil. 


How to Join the A. C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one doliar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded in case of non-election of the applicant.” 





All communications for Forest ann Stezam gue’ be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, t 
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Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, March 26.—The one or two warm 
days during the past two weeks have reminded the 
yachtsmen that it is time to be up and be doing, and 
accordingly the work of fitting out has become noticeable 
all along the line, while more orders for new are still 
being placed. ‘ 

In Buffalo, aside from Mr. Sumner Hayward’s big 
yawl, Dr. E. P. Hussey’s yawl, two 21-footers, and an 
18-footer, the new 15-foot one design class are attracting 
considerable attention, and last week another boat was 
ordered. The new class starts out with five boats in 
all, which are being built by Weir, of Hamilton, Ont. 
The Buffalo Y. C. is having a new defender built for 
the Ryan Cup, by Messrs. Strong and Patterson, which 
is almost completed. She is a trim little craft and is 
expected to keep the cup for the club. The Canoe Club 
is building a challenger which is now being planked. 
Mr. James Johnson may purchase Beaver, the one time 
defender of the Canada’s Cup, There is some talk of a 
syndicate building a restricted 21-footer to challenge 
for the Lipton Cup, at Chicago, and the prospective own- 
ers are now considering several designs. 

Erie yachtsmen are building a boat for the 21ft. re- 
stricted class that will be tried out, and if her showing 
is such as to indicate her candidacy for the cup races, 
will also be shipped to Chicago and entered in the races. 
Several other small boats have been built at this place, 
and the yachtsmen are looking forth to a successful 
season. In a letter to the writer, Mr. W. H. F. Nick 
states that fitting out has begun in earnest and the fleet 
will be in commission fully two weeks earlier this spring 
than at any time heretofore. Commodore Geo. T. Bliss. 
former commodore of the Erie Y. C., is in Honolulu, 
where he has been spending the winter, and will not 
return till the sailing season is on. 

Another new boat has just been discovered. She is 
for a Cleveland yachtsman, and is being built at Toledo 
by Joe Hepburn for Mr. R. L. Lockwood, and is for 
the new 16ft. restricted class recently adopted by the 
Detroit Y. C. The craft is about completed, and for 
her over all length has a wonderful amount of room, 
both above and below decks. Her general dimensions 
are as follows: Over all, 28ft. 2in.; water line, 16ft.; 
breadth, 6ft. 10in.; draft, 20in. She has 4ft. headroom 
in her cabin, which is 6ft. in length. The yawl for Dr. 
N. W. Brown is finished, and waiting for the ice to 
leave the river, when she will be launched. Mr. H. S. 
Watterson’s 18-footer is nearly completed. In a recent 
freshet Chloris, with a number of other boats, were 
seriously damaged, and two completely destroyed. Fresh 
water yachtsmen will be sorry to learn that Commodore 
Geo. Worthington will not fit out the Priscilla this 
season, as her owner is going to Europe. 

The Lakewood Y. C., of Cleveland, held its annual 
election on Friday evening, March 11, at its city rooms 
in the Arcade. The following were elected: Com., A. J. 
Phelps; Vice-Com., Henry D. Whiton; Rear-Com., 
Warren J. Brodie; Sec’y-Treas., C. O. Peterson; Fleet- 
Captain, Geo. Gerlach; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. R. H. Single- 
ton; Directors, F. W. Wakefield, Myron B. Vorce and 
Robt. E. Powers. Through a discussion the office of 
measurer was left open and the vacancy will be filled 
at a meeting of the board of directors. Two new boats 
are being built at Sandusky, one for Donahue Bros., and 
the other for a gentleman who wished his name with- 
held. At the annual election held some time ago, Mr. 
Lockwood was elected commodore, but for personal 
reasons resigned, and at a meeting of the board of 
directors Mr. Wm. F. Seitz, former ‘secretary of the 
Inter-Lake Y. A., was appointed his successor. 

The club house of the Toledo Y. C. came very nearly 
being destroyed by fire recently, and had it not been 
for prompt action on the part of the yachtsmen they 
would be homeless to-day. As it is, so much damage 
was done that will mount up in the thousands to again 
place the handsome structure in its former condition. 

Detroit is by all odds the busiest yachting center on 
the lakes, and each day brings news of new boats build- 
ing; in fact orders are being placed so rapidly that it 
is almost impossible to keep track of them. Nine or 
ten boats are building for the 21ft. restricted class to 
compete for the Walker Trophy, and also for the 
Lipton Trophy, at Chicago. The last.to get in the 

me is Mr. i. T. ‘Schmidt, a member: of the Detroit 

’. C. His boat was ‘designed: by her: builder, a Mr. 
Parker, of Marine City, Mich. He is-a new man in the 
field, and little can be said.of the boat.: Mr. Schmidt, 
however, is of the opinion that the boat will be a hum- 
mer. One thing is certain. The 21-footers will be the 
most popular class on fresh water the coming season, 
and will have things pretty much their own way. Mr. 
Geo. Wilds has gotten out.the lines of a- boat for this 
class, and it is more than. probable that a boat will be 
built, though who the owner will be is a question. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Wilds know. that when he 
tries his hand that something will happen. He designs 
very few boats, but those who are familiar with De. 
troit, of Canada Cup fame, know that he is a practical 
designer, and his boats always combine extreme speed 


With good wholesome construction, end can go through 
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a season’s hard work without a scratch, and with prizes 
galore. 

Cadillac, one-time defender of the Canada’s Cup, 
has been sold, and Detroit yachtsmen are happy, not 
because she was sold, but because she was sold in De- 
troit, and is to remain in that city, and will continue her 
battles with Detroit the coming season. Cadillac was 
placed on the for sale market through the death of her 
cwner, the late Mr. Warren. Mr. Harry C. Kendall, of 
the old Shamrock fame, came to the front at the head 
of a syndicate and purchased the boat. Mr. Kendall is 
one of the ablest skippers on the lakes, and he has asso- 
ciated with him one of the best Corinthian crews on 
fresh water, all of which are part owners. 

C. W. Scumut, Jr. 





Southern Letter. 


Att the hundreds of bodies of water discharge into 
the Gulf of Mexico along the shores of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, with their semi-tropical and 
various other attractions, are ideally picturesque; and, 
as it is convenient to poke in and out of their openings 
to the sea when voyaging along these shores, they hold 
no end of interest and enjoyment for yachtsmen. On 
this coast there are no rock-bound shores, and very little 
of tide or current, the greatest rise of water in the 
tributary streams being when the wind blows from the 
Gulf backing the sea-water up a foot or so, and 
making the waters for miles up-stream salty, with 
a beneficial effect upon marshy places. The Mississippi 
River at New Orleans, 100 miles from its mouth, is at 
times quite salty at certain seasons of the year, and 
when the winds are from a southerly direction for some 
days at a time, and fish which live only in salt water 
come up the river that far and are often caught in 
front of the Crescent City. Generally speaking the river 
is to the west, the south and to the east of the city, 
and then it bends away to the Gulf. The Gulf curves 
up into the state so that to the east of the city it is 
not half the distance to the sea that it is in going down 
he river, and an arm of the Gulf comes in to the north 
of New Orleans, within the city’s bounds, that is 
brackish water the year round. 

It is upon this body of water that the yachtsmen of 
New Orleans do their sailing, and not upon the Mis- 
sissippi River, as many suppose. Lake Pontchartrain, 
as it is called, is 22 miles wide and 40 miles long. The 
club house of the Southern Y. C. is situated upon its 
southern shore in the northern suburb of the metropolis 
of the South, and it is only 7 miles across the city from 
the river bank to the shore of the Lake. There are two 
navigable canals which stretch from the lake to the very 
heart of the city, but which do not connect with the 
river, while a third one ten miles below the city connects 
the river with the Gulf and shortens the distance out 
to the Gulf by 50 miles or more. 

Coming along the Gulf of Mexico from the eastward 
to Mississippi Sound, the course is to the southwest 
ito the land, where the sound ends in a bay known as 
Lake Borgne. At the western end of the latter is a 
narrow and deep passage, called The Rigolets, which 
connects with Lake Pontchartrain, and to the westward 
still further is another large body of water, which was 
also at one time, so science says, a part of the Gulf; 
this is Lake Maurepas, and the salt water backs up into 
it from Pontchartrain through Pass Manchak, owing to 
the influence of tide and wind. 

Lake Pontchartrain is the largest of the three lakes. 
It has several fine resorts along its shores, and a uniform 
depth of about 18 feet of water. There is probably not 
a better sheet of water anywhere for yacht cruising and 
racing. The club house of the Southern Y. C., its racing 
course and yacht anchorage are very advantageously 
situated at West End, “the Coney Island of the South,” 
and while there are there all the adjuncts of a place of 
that character, including Ferris wheels, flying-horses, 
roller-coasters, places of wonder ad lib., its chief attrac- 
tions are the water, the yachts, yacht club house, rowing- 
boat clubs, the bathing and the fishing. The Southern 
Y. C. anchorage basin, or “the Pen,” as it is called, is 
landlocked, and it is reached by means of a canal. In 
front of the club house, which is built out in the lake 
on spiling, the club has a 5-mile triangular course buoyed 
eff, which is sailed. around twice, or 10 miles in all. 
The: canal,-which extends back through the city for 5 
miles, straight away, affords a splendid course for the 
racing of small motor. boats in- smooth water. 

: As. to-the premier yacht club of the South, all the 
yachting world knows. that the Southern Y. C. is, next 
to the New York Y. C., the oldest organization of the 
kind in: thé. country. It was organized in the year 
1849, .and it. is therefore in the fifty-fifth year of its 
activity. It has a membership of over 750, and a large 
and growing fleet. The club is now occupying the 
third club hon in .its history, the present building 
- having been: erected. three. years ago. Last April there 
was a--fire at: “the Pen” which destroyed 29 yachts 
and a number of boat houses. . Now the club is 
just a wick anew anchorage at a cost of $10,000, 
around which all the houses (they. are used for storing 
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of yachts and yacht paraphernalia) must be built of 
fire-proof material—that is, sheathed with galvanized 
iron. Part of the outfit at the anchorage includes 
excellent hauling-out ways, with switches over which 
trucks may be run, so that half a dozen yachts may be 
out at a time, a crane for handling spars and a large 
warehouse for the use of the members, where may be 
stored the sails, spars, dinghies and any and all furnish- 
ings and fittings of those who do not own their own 
boat houses, the general idea being that the club will 
give every possible encouragement to the younger yacht- 
ing element in particular, so far as the cost of maintain- 
ing their craft goes, there being no charge for the use 
of these accessories. 

The dues for membership in the Southern Y. C. are 
very low compared with other clubs, the sum being 
$12 annually, and the initiation fee is only $10, and 
the latter has been suspended for some months. The 
club is extremely well off financially, and between $9,000 
and $10,000 are spent every year for the encourage- 
ment of the sport of yachting. The club has a paid 
secretary, a steward, porters and a “pen,” or anchorage 
keeper. There are in the club house sleeping apartments 
affording accommodations for upward of a hundred 
members, many of whom lodge there, over the lake 
waters, during the months of summer. In a season the 
Southern Y. C. holds half a dozen or more regattas and. 
several dances and entertainments. In fact no stone is 
left unturned by the officers and committees to foster 
the sport and to amuse and entertain the club’s mem- 
bership, which “all hands and the cook” will endeavor 
to bring up to the one thousand mark for the season 
of 1904-05. L. D. SAMPSELL. 


Artow’s Record, 1903. 


THE 18ft. knockabout Arrow was designed by E. A. 
Boardman, naval architect and yacht broker, Boston, 
Mass., and raced by E. A. and R. D. Boardman last sum- 
mer in Massachusetts Bay. 

Arrow proved to be the best boat in the fleet, finish- 
ing first, fifteen times; second, five times; third, once; 
fourth, four times; one breakdown, and withdrawing 


ARROW. «il 
Photo by Willard B. Jackson, Marblehead. 5 


once when in leading position, on account of rounding 
wrong mark. es 

She won the Corinthian Championship at Mafble- 
head, five firsts in five starts. The Corinthian mid- 
a series, which are the largest.series at Marble- 

ead. 

She won four firsts in four starts on the North Shore 
circuit of Y. M. R. A. races, leading in M. Y. R. A. 
percentage at the end of this series, but withdrew from 
M. Y. R. A..races as it was impossible to follow the 
South Shore circuit. : 

Chance, another 18-ft., designed by Mr. Boardman, 
won the mid-summer series of races for the Lawson 
cup, of the. Boston Y. C,, at-Hull,-Mass. Arrow did 


not start in this series; on account of losing her mat 
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LINES, INBOARD PROFILE, DECK AND CABIN PLANS OF THE BARGE OPAL——DESIGNED FOR THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT BY GEORGE SIMPSON. 


Imperial Russian Steam Barge Opal. 


Tuts handsome barge was constructed for the Im- 
perial Russian Government for the use of Admiral 
Alexieff, the commander-in-chief at Port Arthur, and 
diagonally built of mahogany from the designs of Mr. 
George Simpson, superintending constructor to the 
‘Yownsend-Downey Shipbuilding Company. 

-‘Gpal’s dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
SE sibs) sbgaves kn shah $ecaiee 7ift. gin. 
Between perpendiculars ................ 64it. 
Freeboard— s : 
ES ncn sn pwaniebie esas eeeece owes 5ft. 5in. 
DE hush Segkctndeseesehaiueeetwhe eu Se 3it. 
EE ts cbr tants 6 'sknnbas anh hcn<nsie Oe 3ft. 1oin. 
Breadth— 
EE 8 cc Es scans tabubrasecesss bead toft. 
Draft of hull— ¥ 
eT eS 5ft. rin. 
Depth— 
SEE noes ches thvhde semseeicnoguss be sft. 8in. 
Tonnage— 


30. 

The barge is built of wood throughout, excepting the 
water-tight bulkheads and the machinery casing, which 
are of galvanized mild steel, suitably stiffened. Shelli 
planking is of mahogany, the inner thickness being laid 
Giagonally, and the outer fore and aft, with thin calico 
between. Deck hoiises are of teak, tastefully paneled, 
and the deck is fitted in two thicknesses, the upper one 
being of teak wood. 

The whole of the deck fittings were of polished com- 
position, and the interior work is luxuriously finished. 
Outside the barge presented a striking appearance with 
white boot-top and navy blue topsides, having a gold 
band carried around at knuckle moulding, terminating 
in artistic scroll and quarter carving enveloping the Rus- 
sian coat of arms. 

The propelling power consisted of a water tube boiler, 
supplying steam to a compound engine, having cylinders 

84in. and 18in. in diameter, with a gin. stroke, capable 
of developing 300 I. H. P. This power was sufficient to 
propel the barge, fully loaded, at a rate of 20 miles 
per hour. 


A 65ft. House Boat. 


THERE was launched a short time ago a 6sft. power 


-house boat from the yard of the Wilson Shipbuilding 


Co., Ferry Bar, Baltimore, Md. She was designed by 


‘Captain Leonard J. Nilson, and for use on Chesapeake 


Bay. The boat. is 65ft. long, 16ft. breadth and - 3ft. 
‘4in. —_ Her power consists of a 15 horsepower 
motor. A long cabin house runs nearly the length of 
the vessel, and there is little deck room forward and 
aft. The top of the cabin house is used asa prome- 


pade deck, and it is entirely covered with an awning. 


The owner’s room is in the forward end of the. house. 
Ii contains a double bed and locker to starboard and a 
single berth with drawers to port. The forward end of 
the compartment is used for drawers, sideboard, lockers 
and lounging seat. Beside the owner’s stateroom on the 
port side is the bathroom. Aft of the bathroom and 
a storeroom on the other side of the passageway are 
two more staterooms. These are fitted with double 
berths, bureaus, lockers, shelves and divans. Aft of 
these staterooms is the main saloon, a commodious apart- 
ment fitted up with sofas, buffet, sideboard, writing desk, 
book shelves and china lockers. 

The galley, engine room, cook’s stateroom, toilet, ice 
chest, gas stove and sink occupy the stern of the house. 
The gasolene tanks are located under the after deck. 
‘The boat is to be run with only one paid hand. 





New York Y. C. 


Tue second general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house in West Forty-fourth street 
on the evening of March 24. In the absence of Commo- 
dore Bourne, Vice-Commodore Henry Walters presided. 
Much important business was transacted, and it was 
very late before the meeting adjourned. 

Modifications and changes were made to the consti- 
tution, by-laws and racing rules, and reports of different 
committees were read. 

The letter sent to Sir Thomas Lipton was read, but 
its contents will not be made public until after it has 
been received. ’ 

Mr. F. F. Brewster sent a letter to the club in which 
he explained why Elmina was not measured last season 
‘through this oversight Mr. Brewster forfeits all the 
prizes won by his yacht. 

The Astor cup, won by Mr. Morton F. -Plant last 
season, was presented to the club to be placed among 
its permanent trophies. Mr. Plant also prevented to the 
club another cup to be raced for by schooners in Class 
B during the cruise. 

It was decided to invite boats of the Eastern Y. C. 
to join the New York Y. C. fleet at Vineyard’ Haven, and 
participate in the races that follow. 

The regatta committee gave out its schedule for the 
coming season. The fixtures follow: Thursday, ° ep 16, 
annual regatta, Lower Bay; Saturday, June 18, Lysis- 
trata Cup, Sandy Hook ightship ; par June 20, 
epening club station, Glen 3 Special races for yachts 
ewned by members too small for enrollment, 4nd motor 
boat races, Glen Cove; Tuesday, June 21>-Glen Cove 
Cups, Glen Cove; Thursday, July 7, Fri July 8, and 
Saturday, July 9, Glen Ceve series, Glen 

Thursday, August 11, special races for 3 owned 

members -but too small for oo and motor 
boat races, Glen Cove; eet: 8 11, rendezvous 
annual. cruise; Friday, A 12, cruise to Mérris Cove; 


Saturday, August 13, cruise to one London; Sunday, 


August 14, at New London; Monday, August 15, cruise 
te Block Island; Tuesday, August 16, cruise to Vineyard 
Haven; Wednesday, August 17, cruise to Newport; 
Thursday, August 18, special races for yachts owned by 
members but too small for enrollment, and motor races, 
Newport; Friday, August 19, Astor cups, Newport; Sat- 
urday, August 20, 10 A. M., start of ocean races to 
Nantucket Lightship, Fire Island Lightship and return 
Brenton’s Reef; Saturday, August 20, 2 M., steam 
yacht races, Hauoli cups, Brenton’s Reef Lightship; 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, August 22, 23 and 
24, Newport series, Newport, and Thursday, September 
8, Autumn cups, Glen Cove. 

The Brenton Reef Challenge Cup, Sandy Hook Light- 
ship to Brenton Reef Lightship, Newport, R. L., and re- 
turn is open for competition, and on the receipt of 
entries the committee will arrange for the races. 





One Hundred and Sixteen Mile Race for 
Boats. 


Tue New York Athletic Club is bringing itself into 
prominence as a yachting organization by offering prizes 
for small yachts for a race from Whortleberry Island, 
located at the western end of Long Island Sound, to 
West Harbor, Block Island, a distance of over one hun- 
dred miles. The conditions governing the race follow: 

The yachts eli le are to be propelled by sails only. Must be 
not more than 30ft. 6in. waterline, or more than 43ft. over all. If 
keel boats, they shall have not less than 5ft. 8in. head room in 
the cabin, for a distance of 6ft. fore and aft. If centerboard boats, 
they shali have not less than 5ft, head room in the cabin for a dis- 
tance of 6ft. fore and aft. 

Yachts will be considered in cruising trim when they ca 
boat, twe anchors and cables, a life preserver, regulation lights, 
and their cabin furniture and water tanks in their usual oineen. and 
not otherwise. No restrictions as to sail carried, any rig, and no 
time allowance. Yachts will carry their club colors at the main 
truck. The crew of each yacht shall number not more than five 
persons in all, one of whom may be a paid hand. 

As this race is en with the object of bringing together the 
best types of small cruising or the committee reserve the 
right to refuse any entry which in their opinion does not comply 
with the spirit of these restrictions. Owners wishing to enter 
their yachts for this race will send their club measurer’s certificate 
that the ya so entered qualifies to said measurements. 

The race will be started from a line between the N. Y. A. C. 
house on the east side of Whortleberry Island, and the s 
buoy on the southerly end of Green’s Flats, and ~ finish at 
entrance to the west harbor of Block Island. Yachts can 
through Plumb Gut, the Race, or Fisher’s Island Sound. 
— anchor, but must be sailed on the channel side of all buoys 
a 


ia mas. 
at 10 oat, one long whistle 


The start: 
from club nea ry he ering of club flag. Ten minutes 


later, one long whistle from — ear and hoisting of the club 
flag, when the time of all boats will be taken, no handicap, 

The race is open to the boats of the clubs of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long ee Sound, the 
New York Y. C., the Atlantic Y. C., and the Larchmont 
Y. C. There will be a secand prize ‘if three boats finish. 
The event is to be startedon- ca + dae 9 Entries 
close a week before that day with i Ath- 


leti¢ Club Yachting Committee, Pelham Mato, LY, 








Aprit 2, to04.] 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, 


The Cylinder, 
(Continued from page 19%.) 
_ THESE engines will invariably cause trouble by cramp- 
ing the piston, through the excessive pressure, against 
the wide walls of the cylinder, and also need excessive 


lubrication. : 
Piston and Rings, 


The piston now takes our attention, this part being, 
of course, what the novice would call the plug, that 
slides up and down in the cylinder. In the steam en- 
gine, the piston is a shallow-disc, but in the bulk of 
gas engines the piston is what is called the trunk type, 
being usually from one and a quarter to one and a half 
times its diameter in length. As the fit of the piston 
in the gas engine cylinder controls to a great extent the 
degree of compression, it should be very carefully fitted 
and should be on the smallest engines not over five 
thousands of an inch smaller than the bore when new. 
In grooves turned out of this piston there is usually 
placed three packing or piston rings, in most cases 
two at the top and one at the bottom. These rings are 
of cast iron, varying from one-quarter to three-quarters 
of an inch in depth and turned eccentric, being, say, 
one-quarter of an inch thick on one side and on the 
opposite side of the circle coming down to one-eighth 
of an inch, where they are divided by being cut cross- 
wise at an angle of 90 per cent, or cut out in steps; 
this allows the ring, which has been turned slightly 
larger than the bore of the cylinder, to be compressed 
when inserted, making it a spring ring. 

In addition to these spring rings it is now the uni- 
versal practice to turn several annular grooves around 
the piston. These act as an oil packing, and also help 
to keep the lubricant circulated around the piston. In 
some cases the groove is turned also in the ring, but 
we do not approve of this plan as it takes out too much 
of the metal on the thin side where the rings are 
turned eccentric. 


‘ Fly Wheels, 


Fly wheels on the majority of marine engines of the 
two-cycle type are generally made of the web pattern, 
that is, without spokes. The web should be as light 
as possible, consistent with strength in order to throw 
all the available weight on the rim of the wheel. The 
usual practice is to make the diameter of the fly wheel 
about three times the length of the stroke; the weight 
should equal the weight of the cylinder, which if prop- 
erly designed will give the right proportions. 


Coupling and Thrust Bearing, 

On the opposite end of the crank shaft from the fly 
wheel, we have the shaft coupling and thrust bearing. 
In order to form the thrust bearing, which is intended 
to take up the thrust or push from the propeller, the 
general practice is to insert a number of balls fitted in 
a cage between the couplings and the after bearing of 
the engine, or in a great many cases a groove is turned 
in the coupling for a ball race, the opposite side being 
a flat, hardened steel washer. While this, theoretically 
and to all appearances, is a very neat and effective ar- 
rangement, we have found from actual experience 
that ball-bearings in marine work are not a success, es- 
pecially if they are not properly adjusted and carefully 
looked after, which is most generally the case. The 
old-fashioned method, and one still employed on large 
marine work, is the ring thrust, composed of a collar 
with a number of rings’ which mesh into a block 
fastened to the keelson entirely separate from the en- 
gine. The importance of a good thrust bearing, we are 
sorry to say, is sadly neglected by the launch owner, 
as a bearing of proper design, if carefully looked after, 
will in the majority of cases add from twenty-five to 
fifty revolutions a minute to the average engine, and 
not only keep the engine in a much better and freer 
working order and save a good deal of wear, but in 
many cases prevent a broken connecting rod, the latter 
in many cases being broken by the thrust crowding the 
connecting rod forward and, of course, cramping the 
entire machine. 


Circulating Pumps. 


Circulating pumps, used to circulate the water through 
the water jacket, are in a great many cases of insuf- 
ficient capacity. While in cold weather when the water 
is cool it is sometimes advisable to shut off a part of 
the water supply; of course, the majority of engines 
being used in the warm months when the water is 
warm, we often hear of cases of over-heating. Most 
marine engines are placed as low as possible in the boat 
and generally se to the heat of the sun, which, 
owing to their being protected by the sides of the 

_ boat, they get the full force of it and are not benefited 
by any draught, consequently, more liable to heat. The 
pump should have a check valve on both the inlet and 
discharge side, these checks being placed as close to 
the pump as possible, as, of course, the pump is de- 
pending upon forming a partial vacuum to do its work. 
On some engine we find the discharge check placed 
anywhere, on the piping of the cylinder in place of an 
elbow. This is bad practice, and invariably leads to a 
poor working pump. Of course, all pumps on two- 
je engines have an impulse at every revolution of 
the engine. This is unavoidable, although it is mechan- 
ically very bad practice, as the average marine engine 
will make about 500 revolutions per minute, and any 
plunger pump loses its efficiency above a speed of 200 
strokes per minute. : 2 2 

This is one reason why in practice these pumps give 
such an irregular circulation. Of course, the remedy 
would be to gear the pump so that the engine would 
make about four revolutions to one of the pump and 
increase the size of the pump. This would add con- 

siderably to the cost of any engine, and unfortunately, 


it is one of these points that the average launch owner 
is not willing to pay for. 


Vaporizers 
Vaporizes are_now so universally employed for gen- 


erating the gas that it is hardly worth while to mention 
any other device. The carbureters, pump, feed by di- 
rect injection, and all other devices being practically 
out of date. There is very little difference in the opera- 
tion of any of the different styles of vaporizers, they 
being all of the same principle which is that of the 
ordinary check valve, the gasolene being admitted 
through a small opening directly under the seat of the 
valve and being controlled by a needle valve. In opera- 
tion the vacuum of the crank case lifting the valve 
admits air, at the same time the valve lifts to admit the 
air it also uncovers the inlet of the gasolene. The 
gasolene then striking the air is mixed-or vaporized 
into an explosive mixture of gas. This gas, however, 
will not produce a destructive explosion until confined 
in the cylinder and then compressed. The usual prac- 
tice is to make the air inlet of the vaporizer of the right 
proportion without necessity of adjustment, the gasolene 
being adjusted to suit the constant air supply. Con- 
stant, level and float feed vaporizers, widely advertised 
for automobile purposes, are not adapted for marine 
work. 
|TO BE CONTINUED.} 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 28.—At the annual meeting of the 
Y. R. A. of Massachusette, held at the town house 
of the Boston Y. C., it was decided to adopt the recently: 
formed class of 30-footers. This class will be known as 
Class H, yachts conforming to the limitations of the 
Massachusetts Thirty-foot Cruising Yacht Association. 
From the opinions expressed prior to this meeting, it 
was understood that some opposition to the adoption 
of the class would be raised. There was considerable 
discussion in regard to the matter and a vote upon the 
question was not reached until after many arguments 
had been made. The vote resulted in 15 for adoption 
and 4 against. There are three boats building for the 
class. One of these is from designs by Messrs. Burgess 
and Packard, for Mr. T. K. Lothrop, Jr., and is being 
built under the designers’ supervision at Beverly. The 
other two are being built by the Herreshoffs, one for 
Mr. F. G. Macomber, Jr., and the other for Mr. S. 
Reed Anthony. It is unlikely that any other boats 
will be built for the class this season. 

Although racing dates had been assigned to many 
of the Y. R. A. clubs at a conference held a week pre- 
vious to the association meeting, the final arrangements 
of dates for open races was not made until the méeting 
was held. There were some additions and chartiges, 
and the final schedule of Y. R. A. open races now re- 
mains as follows: 


May 30, Monday—South Boston, City Point. 

June 17, Friday—Boston, Hull. 

June 18, Saturday—Squantum, Quincy Bay. 

July 16, Saturday—Winthrop, Winthrop. 

July 27, Wednesday—Boston, midsummer series, Hull. 
July 28, Thursday—Boston, midsummer series, Hull. 
July 29, Friday—Quincy, Quincy. 

July 30, Saturday—Boston, midsummer series, Hull. 
August 2, Tuesday—Boston, Marblehead. 

August 8, Monday—Manchester, West Manchester. 
August 11, Thursday—East Gloucester, Gloucester. 
August 12, Friday—Annisquam, Annisquam. 

August 13, Saturday—Annisquam, Annisquam. 
August 25, Thursday—Plymouth, Plymouth. 

August 26, Friday—Duxbury, Duxbury. 

August 27, Saturday—Duxbury, Duxbury. 

August 29, Monday—Wellfleet, Wellfleet. 

August 30, Tuesday—Wellfleet, Wellfleet. 
September 1, Thursday—Cape Cod, Provincetown. 
September 2, Friday—Cape Cod, Provincetown. 
September 3, Saturday—Cape Cod, Provincetown. 
September 5, Monday—Lynn, Nahant. 

September 11, Sunday—Association rendezvous, Hull. 


At the meeting Mr. Louis M. Clark resigned from 
the executive committee, on which committee he had 
served for ten years, or since the formation of the 
association. Mr. Clark’s resignation is regretted on all 
sides, as he has ever been zealous in the affairs of the 
association and more than once has brought the organ- 
ization out of perilous positions through his far-seeing 
judgment. 

Mr. Clark was the organizer of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts. It was he who called 
the first meeting, which was held at the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Y. C. on March 19, 1894, and which 
was known as the Congress of Regatta Committees. 
This meeting was adjourned for two weeks and, at the 
adjourned meeting, a schedule of non-conflicting dates 
was arranged. The practice of thus arranging racing 
fixtures has continued to the present time. Mr. Clark 
was elected the president of the organization, which 
was to be known as the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts, and he continued in that office until 
1899. From the time the association was formed it has 
occupied a most prominent position in the yacht racing 
field and, through its influence, many features governing 
restricted classes have been made permanent in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The most active man in 
the establishment of permanent restricted classes and 
in the making of equitable rules for racing has been 
Mr. Louis M. Clark. : 

Interest in the racing of sailing dories along the 
north shore has become greater every year since the 
first famous Swampscott sailing dories were built in 
1898 from designs of Mr. Charles D. Mower. In the 
Swampscott Dory Club and in the Annisquam Y. C. 
there has been quite a fleet of these little boats. Last 
season the Bay State Y. C., of Revere, a new organ- 
ization, commenced to go in for dory sailing, and there 
are now a number of the boats in the club. On ac- 
count of the interest in the class in the three clubs, it 
has been determined to organize an association for the 
development of the type, and this organization will be 
known as the Massachusetts Racing Dory Association. 
Ironclad rules for measurement and scantlings have been 
drawn up, so that the type as originally built, may be 

reserved without the introduction of freaky ideas. 
The officers =~ the te as " — ae 
dent, J. Sam , Bay State Y. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. Woodbury, Annisquam Y. C.; Secre- 





tary-Treasurer, Harry O. Russ, Swampscott Dory Club. 
A schedule of races has been arranged as follows: 

July 9, Saturday—Revete. 

July 16, Saturday—Swampscott. : 

August 4, 5 and 6, Thursday, Friday and Saturday— 
Marblehead. 

August 13, Saturday—Annisquam. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake Winnipesaukee Y. 
C. the following officers were elected: Com., Frank P. 
Egan; Vice-Com., J. A. Dowling; Sec’y-Treas,, J. Q. 
Litchfield; Meas., J. A. Dowling; Directors, Amasa J. 
Whitney, J. H. Pope, W. L. Smart, C. F. Pinkham, A. 
S. Johnson, O. A. Atkins, J. I. Stuart, A. J}. Ward, Col. 
G. W. Moses, J. H. Whittier, Dr. F. E. Banfield, F. 
W. Rollins, C. L. Edgar, J. T. Meader and J. A. Dow- 
ling. At a joint meting of the Lake Winnipesaukee Y. 
C. and the Kingswood Club, held at the Bellevue last 
Wednesday, the establishment of fixed lights on the 
lake, the betterment of channels and the issuing of sail- 
ing directions were discussed. At the meeting Mr. 
Roswell B. Lawrence, Secretary of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, gave a lecture on the beauties of Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 

Messrs. Burgess and Packard have received an order 
for a 23ft. one-design class for New Orleans yachts- 
men. The first boat to be built will be for Mr. F. 
Clay Viguerie, of New Orleans Picayune. She will be 
4oft. 6in over all, 23ft. waterline, 11ft. gin. beam, and 
3it. 3in. draft. She will have 1,145 sq. ft. of sail, and 
will carry 600 pounds outside ballast. 

Joun B. Kitreen. 





One-Design Class of Catboats for Hempstead 
Bay Y. R. A. 


THERE are building at the Milton Point Shipyard, 
Rye, N. Y., some twenty one-design catboats for mem- 
bers of the Hempstead Bay Y. R. A. The boats are 
26ft. over all, 18ft. waterline, 7ft. 8in. breadth, and rft. 
3in. draft. They will carry 340 sq. ft. of sail. 

These boats are being constructed. in the best pos- 
sible manner, and great care is to be taken to make 
them strong and finish them up nicely. The waters 
in which these boats are to be used are as a rule very 





Plans of One-Design Catboats for Hempstead Bay Y. R. A. 


smooth even when there is a strong wind blowing; and 
they have been designed to give the greatest speed 
under such conditions. They will be very seaworthy 
and stand up well in a strong breeze. It is readily 
seen from the plan that there is very little resistance 
to this type of hull, and the boats ought to be fast. 
The racing of boats all of the same design and size 
has become very popular among many yacht clubs, and 
a great deal of interest is sure to be shown in this 
particular boat. More boats will be built from same 
design, and possibly by the end of the season there 
will be a fleet of thirty of these boats in waters about 
Freeport, L. I. 

One of the boats is to have a portable summer cabin 
fitted, as the owner goes off on short cruises very often. 


A New _15FT. One-Desicn Crass.—The Milton Point 
shipyard, Rye, N. Y., has closed a contract for six r15ft. 
waterline one-design boats for members of the Marine 
and Field Club. The boats are 24ft. over all, 15ft. water- 
line, 6ft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. toin. draft. They will 
carry 1,000 Ibs. of outside ballast. The boats were de- 
signed to meet the requirements governing the sft. of 
the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. The construction is very 
substantial, and the boats should be fast and seaworthy. 


Yawt Coon Sorp.—The auxiliary yawl Coon, pur- 
chased in New York last fall by Mr. Robert Galloway, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and used by him all winter on the 
Gulf of Mexico, has just been sold through the agency 
of L. D. Sampsell to Mr. James Z. George, a member of 
the Southern Y. C., New Orleans, La. 


Rae 
Housesoat Utma Sotp. Mr. Robert W. Nelson has 


sold his power house boat Ulma through the ag of 
Messrs. Macconnell Brothers, to Mr. Henry 
Little, of Philadelphia. 
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South Bay Y. C. 


The South Bay Y. C. has its home on the most 
southerly arm of San Francisco Bay, at the head of 
navigation, in the little town of Alviso. Its member- 
ship for the most part is composed of business and 
professional men residing in the contiguous cities of 
San José and Santa Clara, eight miles distant, but con- 
nected by railroad. 

The club was first brought into existence on March 4, 
1897, and consisted of a dozen or more amateurs interest- 
ed in boating, with three sloops and a schooner for their 
crafts. The first officers were headed by the veteran 
old salt, J. O. McKee, as Commodore, H. A. Spencer, 
Vice-Commodore, John E. Auzerais, Secretary, and S. 
E. Smith Treasurer. Before the first season was com- 
pleted, Mr. Frank Davis joined the club and brought 





Heme of the South Bay Y. C.—Flagship Muriel in Foreground. 


a fine launch, and thus from time to time the fleet and 
membership have been augmented, until at this date 
the former consists of two schooners, eight sloops and 
six launches, and the membership roll is about 100. 

The year of 1903 was the most auspicious of all of 
the club’s life, for this year saw them in possession and 
ownership of a commodious club house, located con- 
venient to their moorings. There is in contemplation 
a series of high-class entertainments for the amusement 
of the members and their guests during the coming 
season, to take place at the club house. 

The pointsgfor sailing, besides San Francisco, are 
Redwood City San Mateo, Oakland, Sausalito, Vallejo, 
Napa, Benicia, Mare Island, Stockton and the towns 
and villages up the several rivers, and out the Golden 
Gate to Santa Cruz, Monterey, Bolinos and other points 
on the coast. : 

The officers for 1904 are Com., H. A. Spencer; Vice- 
Com., Louis Sonikson; Sec’y, N. E. Wretman; Treas., 
B. Swartz; Bort Capt., S. E. Smith; Meas., J. O. Mc- 
Kee. The various committees will soon be selected, 
and it is fair to presume that this will be the banner 
year. 

San Josz, Cal, February. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





A. Cass Canrietp Dres.—A. Cass Canfield died at 
Aiken, S. C., after a short illness, on March 24. Mr. 
Canfield has been identified with yachting for many years 
past and was well known, not only as a very able amateur 
sailor, but as a designer as well. Mr. Canfield was fifty- 
one years old, and was born in Detroit. He was grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1874, and three years later re- 
ceived high degrees at Columbia. Most of his life was 
spent in travel and study. Soon after entering the ranks 
of yachtsmen he took up the study of naval architecture 
and became a proficient designer. Mr. Canfield’s first 
yacht was Rosalie, a soft. sloop. In 1884 he designed 
the cutter Isis, which boat had a successful racing career 
while under his flag. Later he bought the unsuccessful 
America’s cup trial boat Priscilla. On her he made 
numerous changes which materially improved her. The 
famous schooner Sea Fox was designed by Mr. Can- 
field for his own use, and this fine vessel is to-day one 
of our best cruising schooners. 

Mr. Canfield is No. 131 on the roster of members of 
the New York Y. C., having joined that organization in 
1884. He served twice as a member of the committee on 
the defense of the America’s cup. He was also on the 
committee on measurement of the New York Y. C., and 
gave great assistance to that board in framing the new 
ruie during 1902-3. 

In 1883 Mr. Canfield was elected a member of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. He was elected commo- 
dore in 1886, and held that office until 1890. 


Artantic Y. C. Senps First Entry ror N. Y. A. C. 
Cur.—Mr. T. Alfred Vernon, Secretary of the Atlantic 
Y. C, has entered the sloop Adeline for Mr. J.B. 
O’Donohue for the race to be given by the New York 
Atlantic Club. The contest is scheduled for June 25, and 
the boats will race from Whortleberry Island to North 
Harbor, Block Island. Adeline is a centerboard boat, 
4ift. overall, 25ft. waterline, soft. 6in. breadth and 2ft. 
6in. draft. —. 


Arpeexa Sotp.—Mr. J. B. Walker, editor Scientific 
American, has sold his knockabout, Arbeeka, through the 
agency of Stanley M. Seaman, to Mr. Ernest A. Gerken, 
Jetsey City, N. J 

RAR 


Crauisinc Launch ror Dra CuHarizs Brenton.—A 


czbin cruising launch is being built at Mariner’s Harbor, 
S. IL, for Dr. Charles Brenton from designs made by 
Mr. Arthur Masters. The boat will be used next season 
on Narragansett Bayy and the following winter she will 
make a cruise to Florida. She is 56ft. 3in. over all, 54ft. 
gin. waterline, 1oft. extreme breadth and 3ft. draft. 
A 20 horsepower Standard engine will give her a speed 
of about 12 miles. 
Rue 


CortInTHIAN Y. C. oF San Francisco.—The yacht 
owners of the Corinthian Y. C., of San Francisco, met 
early in March to draw up a racing schedule for 1904 
The following fixtures include several new events: 

On May 1 the opening cruise in squadron; May 7, 
cruise to Petaluma drawbridge, returning the following 
Gay; May 21, cruise to Vallejo, returning the following 
day; May 30, annual regatta. 

June 11 and 12, Point San Pablo and return; June 19, 
first outside cruise. 

July 2, cruise to Army point; July 3, cruise to Vallejo 
through Montezuma slough, with handicap race back to 
clubhouse on the 4th; July 16, Paradise cove and return; 
July 24, non-yacht owners’ day, handicap race in cruis- 
ing rig. 

August 6, second cruise to Petaluma draw brid; 
yachts returning the following day. The annual cruise 
up river will take place from August 20 to 28 

September 3, cruise to Alviso, to visit members of 
South Bay Y. C.; September 17, cruise to Vallejo, re- 
turning the following day. 

October 1, fleet will sail to Sausalito to join the fleet 
of the San Francisco Y. C. for the interclub “outside” 
cruise on the following day. October 22 the fleet will 
sail to Corinthian cove, and on the following day the 
annual games will take place. October 29 will be clos- 
ing day, and the 3oth the final cruise in squadron. 

ReRe 


Sea Fox CHarterep.—The schooner Sea Fox, owned 
by Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, has been chartered to Mr. 
Percy R. Pyne through Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


CHALLENGE Cups For RaceEABouts.—A challenge cup 
for raceabouts is to be offered by the members of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. The conditions governing the races 
for the cup have not been decided upon but the details 
are now being arranged and will soon be made public. 


Bile Bange and Galler 


United States Revolver Association. 


Tue United States Revolver Association is a national organiza- 
ticn formed for the purpose of encouraging, regulating and con- 
ducting pistol and revolver shooting under uniform conditions 
throughout the United States. 

The national indoor championship contests for the pistol and re- 
volver have just closed, being held simultaneously in the principal 
cities throughout the country under regulations that insured 
uniform conditions. The leading scores follow: 

Revolver. 





Total. 
478 
447 


S B Seare, Bt Lawls...cc..ccocvcescaveecs 
Dr W H Luckett, New York............ 
Lieut. R H Sayre, New York. 
E L Harpham, Chicago............. 
A L A Himmelwright, New York.. 
W E Proll, San Francisco.......... 
Henry Klotz, New York...... bocce 
W G Krieg, Chicago............... 
Capt W B.Martin, New York 






BREVBRASHK 


BARRES ARSIRSRSK 
SALES BAVeeeessz 
SRReRs RBANILVVes 
SHEARS SRVSBRLES 
BRSSES BRBEREGE 


The above scores were made on the Standard American target 
at a distance of 20yds. p 

The performance of Mr. Sears is remarkable. The best previous 
50-shot revolver record at 20yds., was 464, made by Dr. Luckett, of 
New York city. 

Dr. E. H. Kessler, of St. Louis, the winner of the indoor pistol 
championship, is one of the prominent officials of the St. Louis 
Sharpshooters’ Association, and was recently chosen by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition to take charge of the rifle and revolver 
tournament to be held there. 

The matches were held in Boston, New York, Springfield, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The conditions were 2s follows: 

Indoor Revolver Championship.—Open to everybody; distance 
20yds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so that 
the 8-ring is 2.72in. in diameter. Arm, any revolver. Ammuni- 
tion, any suitable smokeless gallery charge approved by the execu- 
tive committee. The score must be completed in one hour or less 
from the time of firing the first shot. Entrance fee, $5; no re- 
entries. 

Prizes.—First, a silver cup, to be held until the next annual com- 
petition, the cup to become the property of the competitor winning 
it three times; second, a silver medal; third, a bronze medal. A 
bronze medal will also be awarded to any competitor, not a prize 
winner, making a score of 425 or better. 

In 1901 first prize was won by W. E. Petty on a score of 439; 
second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 439; third, R. H. Sayre, 433. 

In 1902, first prize was won by W. E. Petty, on a score of 439; 
second, R. H. Sayre, 436; third, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 428. 

In 1908, first prize was won by Wm. H. Luckett, on a score of 
437; second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 434; third, W. A. Smith, 427. 

Indoor Pistol Championship.—Open to everybody; distance, 


" 20yds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so the 


8ring is 2.72in. in diameter. Arm, any pistol. Ammunition, any 
suitable smokeless gallery charge approved by the executive com- 
mittee. Black powder ammunition allowed in .22cal. pistols. The 
score must be completed in one hour or less from the time of 
firing the first shot. Entrance fee, $5; no re-entries. 

Prizes.—First, a silver cup, to be held until the next annual com- 
petition, the cup to become the property of the competitor winning 
it three times; second, a silver medal; third, a bronze medal. A 
bronze medal will also be awarded to any competitor, not a prize 
winner, making a score of 435 or better. ; 

In 1901, first prize was won by R. H. Sayre, with a score of 433; 
second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 429; third, J. B. Crabtree, 427. 

In 1902, first prize was won by R. H, Sayre, .on @ score of 448; 


second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 428; third, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 408. 
In 1903, first prize was won by T. Anderton, on a score of 460; 
second prize, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 456; third, R. H. Sayre, 446. 





The New York Corps. 


Tuts corps closed its winter gallery contest on March 26. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: R. Gute 245, 244; 
J. Facklamm 241, 231; J. H. Hainhorst 230, 230; A. W. Lemcke 
225, 232; B. Zettler 237, 228; J. N. F. Siebs 237, 239; C. Schmitz 
225, 231; O. Schwanemann 237, 237; H. Lohden 226, 234; H. Haase 
227, 231; F. Facompre 226, 232; J. C. Bonn 229, 227; H. Beckmann 
224, 226; H. B. Michaelsen 229, 230; G. Offermann 233, 231; J. G. 
Tholke 230, 220; G. Thomas 225, 231; H. Gobber 225, 221; H. D. 
Meyer 228, 217; D. Pepper 223, 220; M. J. Then 225, 213, C. Konig 
226, 216; H. Leopold 218, 228; C. Wahmann 214, 223; H. Koster 
210, 221; P. Heidelberger 219, 226; W. Dahl 225, 217; N. C. L. 
Beversten 226, 216; F. Dierks 229, 211; J. H. Doscher 219, 215; 
H. Decker 209, 219; A. Evers 215, 219; H. C. Hainhorst 215, 215; 
L. C. Hagenah 212, 216; J. Jantzen 223, 202; J. C. Kruse 212, 210; 
H. Koster 217, 210; J. G. Voss 218, 210; H. Winter 214, 207; W. 
Schultz 217, 213; C. Roffmann 218, 217; H. Rottger 212, 215;~H. 
Quinten 220, 215; R. Ohms 218, 212; H. Nordbruch 213, 219; J. H. 
Meyer 226, 207; H. Meyn 211, 212; H. Offermann, 209, 
214; J. Paradies 205, 212; J. C. Brinkmann, 209, 217; 
C. Brinkama, 209, 217; H. R. Coplan 204, 209; J. C. 
Degenhardt 216, 197; D. H. Brinckmann 205, 201; M. von Dwingelo 
210, 202; H. Heinecke 207, 203; H. Horenberger 212, 207; H. 
Haaren 177, 217; G. Junge 204, 218; H. Konig 203, 196; B. Kumm 
133, 196; F. Schultz 199, 174; W. Schaefer 209, 197; C. Mann 188, 
207; D. von der Lieth 205, 200; E. F. Lankenau 214, 201; J. May 
197, 185; A. Lederhaus 185, 162; N. Jantzen 179, 163; N. W. Haaren 
183, 193; Gus Hagenah 193, 150; L. L. Goldstein 173, 196; Aug. 
Beckmann 191, 198; J. Gobber 153, 131. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement: F. Schultz 26% degrees, R. Gute 32%, W. Dahl 
3414, J. C. Bonn 36, J. W. Siebs 37%, H. Meyn 40, W. Schultz 41%, 
G. Offermann 44, F. Facompre 43, P. Hiedelberger 48%, H. D. 
Meyer 59%, A. W. Lemcke 68, J. H. Hainhorst 66, G. Voss 70%, 
A. Evers 71, C. Schmitz 75, H. Beckmann 79%, D. Pepper 80, 
J. Facklamm 81%, J. C. Degenhardt 83%, H. Offermann 9%, H. 
Heinecke 98, H. Quinten 100%, J. C. Kruse 102, D. H. Brinck- 
mann 117, H. Decker 131. 





New York Central Corgs. 


Art the last shoot of the New York Central Corps on March 23, 
10-shot scores, two to count, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., the scores 
made were as follows: R. Gute 244, 239, J. N. F. Siebs 242, 236; 
B. Eusner 242, 232; H. D. Muller 236, 235; D. Scharninghaus 244, 
225; Ch. Gerken 234, 232; Geo. A. Viemeister 227, 239; F. Kast 
236, 229; H. Rolfes 229, 233; F. Schraeder 233, 226; F. W. Wessel 
227, 232; J. von der Lieth 228, 222; J. Feldscher 232, 223; H. 
Schroder 225, 220; W. Schillingmann 217, 224; F. Brodt 221, 221; 
F. Schiller 228, 214;,A. Rohde 217, 213; M. Jaeger 210, 213; A. D. 
Ritterhoff 217, 225; J. Roffmann 208, 203; F. Engelken 217, 204; 
Ch. Tietjen 203, 212; H. A. Fecke 208, 205; G. Dettloff 213, 198; 
J. H. Speckmann, Jr., 212, 198; H. von der Lieth 214, 194. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement: R. Gute 44 degrees; H. von der Lieth 46, G. A. 
Viemeister 48, H. Rolfes 55, Fritz Brodt 77. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Ar the weekly gallery shoot of the Zettler Rifle Club, March 22, 
scores were as follows: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance, 75ft.; 100 shots: Louis 
C. Buss 2451, Wm. A. Tewes 2448, L. P. Hansen 2438, Geo. 
Schlicht 2424, H. Fenwirth 2369, Maj. A. Rowland 2294. 

Fifty shots: R. Gute 1220, E. Van Zandt 1206, A. Kronsberg 
1205, Louis Maurer 1204, Chas, Zettler, Jr., 1201, Chas. Zettler, Sr., 


1191, B. Zettler 1186, Avg. Begerow 1183, Geo. Bernius 1133, W. 
A. Hicks 1196, 





Miller Rifle and Pistol Club. 


At the weekly gallery shoot of the Miller Club, March 23, 10 
shots, distance 75ft., the following scores were made: F. Un- 
behaum 246, D. Miller 242, C. Bischoff 242, D. Dingmann 241, 


E. Doyle 240, R. W. Evans 235, R. A. Blake 231, L. Rodges, 226, 
C. Bayha 225, R. W. Dahlman 218. 


Grapshooting. 
one 
shoot to be announced here send 2s 


Fixtures. 


April 1.—Shingle House, Pa.—Owego Valley Rod and Gun Club 
seventh tournament. U. S. D gC: Sec’y, Millport, Pa. 
April 1-2.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club tournament. 
April 2.—East Millstone, N. J., Gun Club merchandise and sweep- 
April 6.-Sheepshead Bay, L. I—Ea target cha 
pril 6.—Sheepshea: ay, Eastern amateur cham- 
pionship, on a. of Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club. 
April 6.—Parkersburg, W. Va. i 
Spring tournament. 
April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. 
ea, Sec’y. 
April 7.—Bethlehem, Pa.—Lehigh Rod and Gun Club of the Beth- 
lehems all-day target tournament. H. F. Koch, Sec’y. 
April 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters” 
Apeil 16-—Bound ‘Brook, N. J., Gun Club all day target sh 
— rook, N. J., nm Clu et shoot; 
“he silver prizes. Dr. J. a Pardoe, Sec’y. ey 
April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms Co. 
Spare Specauise midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
ive birds. 
April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day tourna- 
Prment. c. L. Kites, Sec'y. = + 
April 19.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot- 
April 19. Haverhili i = Gon Ciao hth 
pril 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club’s eighth annual Patriots’ 
Day tournament. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. . 
Apel 21.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. B. 


ennedy, y- 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 

April 21.—Easton, Pa—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistot 

a pala. =e a tareee poumnaeaent. Edw. Ce at Sec’y. 

—Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association’s big merchandi 

shoot. 17 Taylor, Gutenl Uleneanr . _ 

April 23.—Philadelphia——Team shoot: Trenton University vs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


7 ar O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H. A. 
{cCau _ Sec’y. 
*April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament- 


added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. : 
Arla Kgnaa Cay Spring target tournament at Blue River 








If you want 
notice like the 


i 


hio Valley Shooting Association 
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ril 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna 

Ap mont, under a te auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. 
McClesky, y- 

April %.—Branswick, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Wheeler, Sec’y. x ; d 

April 30.—Princeton, N. J.—Team shoot: Princeton University vs. 
Crescent Athletic Club, of New York. 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

*May 34—Derry, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. D 

May 35.—Junctior City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 

May 45.—Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. ; 

May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate shoot. 

May Jith—Springheld, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 
M ec’ y. 


n, 4 > ‘2 

May 11-13."Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. Burmister, Sec’y. c 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. | |. 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
ment at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 edded. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. , 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Aasceciation, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 

. M. Sherry, Sec’y. 

May i7i8—Dubu = Ta. Gun Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
toa Ds 11 : Fr Heeb, Cor. 7 a Association’s tourna 

17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate - 

ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. 

, Sec’y. i 

ae EE tereccent, Ia.—Cumberland Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. F. Kroy, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Boston, Mass, Gun Club annual team target shoot. H. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y, Elm street, Boston. : a 

May 18-20.—Columbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G. A. Schroeder, 


ec ¥- , aa ‘ ae 
May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
Gtth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 
May 20.—Charlotte, N. C., Gun Club tournament. Pees 
May 21.—Princeton, N. J.—Princeton University vs. University of 
Pennsylvania. ; . 
May 23-25.—Houstoa, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 
May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia, Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 

May 24-25.—Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank Seagof, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 
Sec’y. ; tbs 

Ma 28-30,—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
© seventh annual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. H 

i Sec’y. 
dian alone. R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. S. Coggeshall, ety Box 9, Newport, R. I. 
May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club tournament. H. H. 
ine, Sec’y. - 
seo Se McKeesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterprise 
Gun Club. Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. ; 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt. : 

May 31.—Dayton, O —Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target tour- 
nament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y. : 

June 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June oe —Seatgene. Ww. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 

. Merrick, Sec’y. 

oat 13 Middleton,” Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 

ierstorff, Mgr. 

oan 14£16--Akron O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tourna- 
ment. G. E. Wagoner, pore : 

June 14-16.—New ceuaem, Ia., Gun Club midsummer tournament. 

ir. C. E. Coo c’y. . 

June 14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
Chas. L. Davis, rT. Oo 
June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 

State Trapshooters’ League. L. K. Forscythe, Sec’y. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. Pt 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. We 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
219 Coltart uare, Pittsburg, Pa. 

June 27-July 2.—French Lick rings, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. 7. 

July ot, Hee Gun Club all-day target.tournameits."G. 
M. eeler, *y. ce 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.— East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y, © 
y 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tournams 
under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club.” val 
Leicht, Sec’y. ; 

*July 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. . 

uly $-9.—Wausau Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G, McCrossen, *y. 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 
cap tournament. J. L. D. Morrison, . See’y-Mgr. 

*July 13-14—Scottdale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club.-.. 

July 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 


, 


Yocum, Sec’y. ‘ ee 

uly 19-22.--Cincyonati, O., Gun Club annual- handicap, a 

uly 27-28—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, *y. eo : ? 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting 
and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 

Aug. 15-22.—Indian tournament; place determined later. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 


Gayhi Sec’y. 
oaug Se Tarentum, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 


estern Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League tournaments. C. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, Pittsburg. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








Mr. Frank E. Butler informs us that Annie Oakley (Mrs. F. E. 
Butler) has made a satisfactory settlement with certain Massachu- 
setts newspapers for a libelous publication of some months ago, 
after one judicial decision was made in her favor. 


From May 28 to 30, inclusive, are the dates fixed upon for the 
eleventh annual tournament of the Montana State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, to be held at Butte. The competition will be at targets, 
and $500 will be added. The secretary is Mr. C. H. Smith, Butte. 


The Princeton University trapshooting team will be in active 
competition in April and May. It will engage in team contests 
as follows: April 23, University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; 
April 30, Crescent Athletic Club, of New York, at Princeton; May 
21, University of Pennsylvania, at Princeton, and on May 7, the 
Intercollegiate contest is fixed to take place at New Haven. 
Mr. J. H. Slutesman, '05, was recently elected captain of the 
Princeton team, vice Mr. Pierce Archer, ’04, resigned. 


‘ 


On some Saturday afternoon in April, the third team match 
will decide the supremacy of either the Ossining Gun Club or the 
Schenectady Gun Club, each having a win to its credit. The 
ccntest will take place on the grounds of the Poughkeepsie Gun 
Club. 

yw 


The beautiful trophy, emblematic of the eastern amateur indi- 
vidual target championship, to be shot for under the auspices of 
the Sheepshead, L. I., Gun Club on April 6, is on exhibition in 
the window of Messrs. Sehoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 
Broadway, New York. R 


The Aquidneck Gun Club, of Newport, R. I., has installed its 
traps, etc., on new grounds. The club has fixed upon May 30, 
Memorial Day, as the date for its third annual tournament. Pro- 
grammes will be ready on May 1. The secretary is Mr. J. S. 
Coggeshall, Box 9, Newport, R. L 


The Highland Gun Club and the North Camden Gun Club, at 
Gorgas Station, Pennsylvania, March 26, held a fifteen-man team 
centest, 25 targets per man, the Highland team pressing the 
Camden team closely by the narrow margin of 33 targets. Scores: 
Camden 269 to 236 out of a possible 375 targets. 


The Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association announces a big 
merchandise shoot, to be held on April 23, on the Interstate Fair 
grounds. Entrance fee, cost of targets. Three sets of traps. One 
handsome prize for best professiunal average. Send luggage to 
E. S. Applegate & Co. Mr. J. R. Taylor is general manager. 


Lieut. H. Sauer, of the firm of J. P. Sauer & ‘Son, after a visit 
of several months in the United States, chiefly in New York, 
returned to his home, Suhl, Germany, ‘luesday of this week, on 
the S.S. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. He was so pleased with 
America that he contemplates another visit next year to the 
United States. 

Zz 


The programme of the New Haven Gun Club’s twenty-ninth 
annual tournament, fixed to be held on Friday of this week, pro- 
vides fifteen target events, 10, 15 and 20 targets, totals of 190 tar- 
gets and $15.33 entrance. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. 
Targets 14 cents. All shooters are invited. Mr. John E. Bassett 
is the secretary. 


R 
In a twenty-one-man team contest at Narberth, Pa., between 
teams of the Narberth Gun Club and the Meadow Springs Gun 
Club, 25 targets per man, the scores were 264 to 203 out of 525, in 
favor of the Narberth team. High man, Roberts, broke 19, and 
low man scored 5, so that the extreme possibilities of the con- 
test were not strained to the utmost. 


e 


Mr. Edward Banks, now of Wilmington, Del., was a visitor in 
New York in the early part of this week. He was enthusiastic 
in his description of his new domicile. As we remember it, he 
could shoot magnificent, toothsome shad from his back door, and 
seine targets within a convenient distance landward. Still, he 
had some pleasant words for this restful town, New York. 


Mr. T. H. Keller, of the Peters Cartridge Company, is due 
in New York from his recreative ocean voyage some day this 
week. The season of March gales peculiarly appealed to him for 
an enjoyable, benignant journey afloat, which, to the landsman 
who views things differently, would seem about equivalent to re- 
pose on a bucking bronco. May his shadow never grow less. 


The Legislature of New Jersey adjourned recently without pass- 
ing the anti-trapshooting pigeon bill, the purpose of which was 
to entirely- prohibit the shooting of birds from the traps. This 
may be construed as a rebuke to the professional humanitarians 
and the sensational journals which seriously impeded legislation 
in New Jersey on important business matters by keeping before 
the Legislature an anti-shooting bill which relatively was insignifi- 
cant in importance, 


The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J., announces two 
shoots for April, the first one to be held on April 3. For the 
main event of the second shoot; on April 17 a prize contest at 
100 targets is on the programme. A hand-painted stein, donated 
by one of the club members, will be the reward of the winner. A 
distance handicap will govern. No entrance fee, and everybody is 
eligible. Targets, 1% cents. Mr. Jas. Hughes, 881 Pavonia 
avenue, is the secretary. 


The seventh contest of the live-bird series at the Point Breeze 
race track, Philadelphia, on Saturday of last week had fifteen con- 
testants, and of these, Mr. A. A. Felix was alone on an individual 
pinnacle of excellence, having killed all the 10 birds straight in the 
presence of the other fourteen who had not. He further ac- 
centuated his superiority by defeating Murphy in a 10-bird match 
by killing them all, and yet the race was close, his opponent 
being only 2 behind. 

RR ot te ef 


New Orleans, La., recently manifested some disapproval of live 
pigeon shooting at the traps, through the action of the Board of 
Directors of the Louisiana State Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The Board considered such shooting un- 
necessary and a violation of the State laws, and it adopted a reso- 
lution to instruct its counsel to take measures to prevent pigeon 
shooting. This action was in the main evoked by a match at 100 
pigeons at New Orleans, between the famous sportsmen Messrs. 
Norvin T. Harris and R. E. Saucier, for $100 a side on March 5. 
The scores were: Saucier 81, Harris 72. The agent of the Louisi- 
ana State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals inter- 
posed to prevent it, but he failed in his purpose. This, of course, 
only incited the society to greater effort. 


Barring the little tiff between Russia and Japan, concerning 
which the Associated Press Board of Strategy destroys one 
navy or the other each day and restores it intact the next day 
for future consumption, shooting has been very dull during 
1904 up to the present time, considered from a general viewpoint. 
It is notable also, as it concerns shooting at the traps, that no 
pne this year yet has discovered and published a system governing 





the division of the moneys whereby in a contest each participant 
divides first money, wins it alone, or at the worst saves his 
entrance fee unimpaired. In the past, the general activity in 
practically testing how an infallible system worked to make a 
winner out of a loser, made activity in sweepstake matters till it 
was gravely determined that, nevertheless, some shot better than 
others and won, or else there was the paradox that where all 
were winners all were losers. 


R 
The programme of Messrs. R. S. Elliott & Co.’s first annual 
target interstate shooting tournament, to be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., April 26-29, is now ready for distribution. 
are at targets; the other days at pigeons. 
day. 


First two days 
April 25 is practice 
The target programme is alike each day—ten events, 20 
targets, $2 entrance, $10 added. To professionals and amateurs 
respectively, $25 for high average, two moneys. April 28, -Inter- 
state amateur five-man team‘shoot, 20 birds, entrance $25; op- 
tional sweep, $10. Rose system, 7, 5, 3, 2; $100 cup to the win- 
ning team; cup subject to challenge for one year, redeemable by 
R. S. Elliott & Co. at their next annual tournament in 1905 at 
$100. April 29, individual amateur interstate challenge cup, 25 
birds, $20 entrance, Rose system, 7, 5, 3, 2. Professionals may 
shoot for money only; any one may shoot for the cup, entrance, 
price of birds, $6.25. Cup redeemable under same conditions as 
team cup. Also merchandise prizes, competition open to ama- 
teurs only, will be the subject of target competition. 


BERNARD WATERS. 





Aquidneck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I.—The club members celebrated their farewell to 
the old grounds on Wednesday with. the regular semi-monthly 
badge contest. Nine faced the traps, and the resultant scores 
were fairly good as a whole, Manchester annexing another win 
with 43. 

The day was a delightful one for March; every one felt it good to 
be out of doors. 

The matter of new grounds has been in the hands of a commit- 
tee for some weeks. A selection of a lot has been made, and 
the club house and traps are now bound thither. The new loca- 
tion is on Bliss Mine road, a trifle longer walk from the trolley, 
but still no further from town. The old five-trap system will: be 
retained, it being found impossible to use two sets of traps, as it 
was hoped to do. Now that the matter of new grounds is 


settled, arrangements can and will be made for the third annual 
on May 30. 





Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Total. 
PI 6-668 cei decasnncdhgutbaddiones 10 8 9 8 8 43 
Hughes ..... éss ¢ 8 40 
Alexander st eS 4 39 
Peckham 78 8 9 7 39 
BE Menamdibindaadeonigndkaaninkabeauitesttieen T° F644 4 34 
OUD seccudswnvecdotntechedenaugedesstece 8 6 6&6 6 8 33 
BEE avcxcenescesscotendbigndisesesaway = 3 €.6°S 33 
PIE occ tecectcnsdpcdtedbacananiwee 33 46 7 23 
GD Wecelivinesswnctcaadteeuntiaiebacs . Oa il 


The third annual tournament of the Aquidneck Gun Club will 
be held on Memorial Day, May 30, when it is hoped the success 
of former tournaments will be repeated. Programmes will be 
ready about May 1, and may be had on application to J. S. 
Coggeshall, Secretary, Box 19, Newport, R. I. 





Tippecanoe City. 

The Tipp City Fish and Game Protective Association was or- 
ganized on March 15, at Tippecanoe City, O., with the following 
officers: John Rohrer, President; H. J. Harshberger, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Frank D. Nunlist, Secretary and Treasurer; Directors, Geo. 
Fry, W. F. Bennett. The club started with thirty-three charter 
members, and proposes to look after game interests in their local- 
ity. They are deeply interested, want the laws enforced, and will 
do all possible to that end. They will also work for the restocking 
of the streams with fish. 

The Tipp Gun Club, of Tippecanoe City, met with a severe 
loss in the death of the secretary, Mr. H. E. Brier, and has done 
no shooting for over two months. Probably when the weather 
becomes settled the sport will be taken up again. 


Bonasa. 


Trap at Pinehurst. 

Pinenurst N. C.—The weekly contest at the traps at Pinehurst 
had a 60-target contest for the main event. 
divided into 30 singles and 15 pairs. 

Mr. M. H. Wilson, of Cleveland, with a handicap of 8 targets, 
wen with a net score.of 41. Mr. A. E. Lard, of Washington, 
D. C., scratch, was 38. 

Other scores, handicaps added, were: C. A. Lockwood, New 
York, 24; Arthur C. Ketcham, New York, 23; Edward C. Hoyt, 
New York, 22; J. D. Wescott, Union City, Pa., and J. Howard 
Edwards, Brookline, Mass., 19. 

Two 10-target events followed, Mr. Lockwood winning the first 
with 8, and Mr. Wilson the second with 9. 


The targets were 





Dubuque Gun Ciub. 


Dusvgue, Ia., March 26.—The Dubuque Gun Club held its 
seventh weekly trophy shoot on Friday, March 25. A strong 
north wind made the flight of targets very erratic and assisted 
materially in reducing scores. Each man shot at 50 targets. 
Scores: 

Class A: J. O’Brien 45, A. J. Schmid 40. 

Class B: A. Y. McDonald 36. 

Class C: Ed. Ryan 39, H. Michel 38, Dr. B. Michel 36, J. 
Murphy 36, J. McDonald 28, J. B. Iles 26, H. Knoernschild 25. 


F. M. Jagcer, Sec’y. 





For New Hampshire Shooters. 


Wincuester, N. H., March 28.—The championship trophy, the 
handsome cup given by the Peters Cartridge Company to the 
State of New Hampshire, is on exhibition this: week in Mr. O. H. 
Sleeper’s window, Exeter, N. H. 

The present holder of this trophy is Mr. L. R. Nelson, 
Winchester, N. H. The trophy is subject to challenge at any time 
by any man in the State. 

It is a very handsome cup, one that all lovers of trapshooting 
should see and take an interest in. L. R. Netson. 





Cleveland Gun Club, 


The prize package shoot of the club held on March 19 at 40 
targets, was attended by a big crowd, and was an interesting 
affair. The scores: Jack 36, Hall 35, Eadie 32, J. F. 31, Cannon 
30, Hopkins 28, North 26, Fitz 26, Mack 26, Battles 26, Klint 24, 
Bigelow 22, Hull 22, Freeman 17, Purcell 12. 

Shoot-off of ties on 26, 20 targets: North 15, Mack 12, Battles 9, 
Fitz 8 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hell Gate Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 22.—The weather was extreraely unpro- 
pitious, raw, rainy, cloudy and dismal generally. Considering the 
bad weather conditions, the birds were a good lot. The March 
shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club was held at Outwater’s, and the 
scores made were as follows, in the club event at 10 birds: 


Jan V Silt oo. io ccoeeebancelie Boel 2222229022— 9 
, tio. ates tcc, eae 28 6 011°220211— 7 

ER iid anicnnchavenieneonbaseie 30 7 222271292 9 
ili gE REE RE 28 6% goog2iz222— 7 
F Gardella ...........-ceeseeeecececceceee 26 5% 0*01102022— ; 
R Baudendistel 28 be 2111102122— 





6% 120110*111—7 


1202000020— 4 
0000020111— 4 
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1111211122—10 
1121010211— 8 
12201020*2— 7 
1*00112102— 6 


%  0212221200— 7 
1002121111— 8 
0102212*11— 7 
0200000001— 2 


11*0111102— 7 
2120201112— 8 


ee 
= 
eo 


‘ QA TAI AIT AIH OETA: 
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0010022102— 5 
Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., March 20.—On this date a successful shoot 
was held by the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City. The day was 
fine, and everybody seemed to have a good time. 

This club holds two shoots in April—3 and 17. On the last date 
there will be a 100-target event. The prize will be a hand-painted 
stein, donated by one of the members. In this event, distance 
handicaps will be used. There will be no entrance fee, and the 
price of targets will be 1% cents. Everybody is eligible. Don’t 


—S 5 25 % 10 % % 15 
oo chia 5 Js ins adnenbenabeneohny 23 22 22 2 18 8 
RS ciycdincren cpigiecesinotsosentves “ua 6 ee. we 
Pape, Jr .....sceecceeccceceenceccnceeenees 13 13 14 17 
ea 10 10 16 
GS « ccccnccccccccccccccpeqcccescosocsepecce 17 15 s 
Van Dyn ..........ceeececscecereneceeeees 16 ll 12 19 

SRE ig ccccccctocccccceccccensonscoecess il 
nr coe 16 id i 
DEREEN. covccicccsccccccecsccnccscccnsenscecs 14 24 21 20 20 
DE cos puasardsccedeccoccsesvesesooese 21 22 20 19 
Whitley .......-ecceeesencsecenecenseeneees 156 13 . 
Headden 13 10 12 
Clifton ....... 19 12 18 16 : 
Maj Stag.......-----> — | mY me, 
ECG aetbce dp erepeo dene coos oe DOS 
ee te - « 1 .. 6 .. 
H_ Pearsall “» eo SD ED ce BB we ii 
O’Brien .......+---++ ae. tht ole oe 





Jas. Hucues. 
Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., March 26.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Trenton Shooting Association are appended. L. Emann and J. 
Taylor shot off a tie for the trophy in event 1, and Taylor won, 
also winning it again in the regular competition. One more win 
by Mr. Taylor and the trophy is his property. 






Events: 12345678 901112 

Targets: 25 15 15 15 15 15 25 25 25 26 4* 25 
DET. ddeéscbusbvosencpsntheessape 2% 12131412162........8 
TEP capeesvasnncescesconscucuete 81113 ....199 221 9.. 
Farlee SPMD py wy.eoian- be nb be Ss 
Brindley .... on 2 ie Ute ke Se ah ne % 
i Wi icons seabpadenespeibsnee 13 ..13 212121 7 
i (i csashsenpenenspescogwedt a o — 
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North River Gun Cut. 


Edgewater, N. J., March 26.—Event 5, the trophy shoot, was 
won by Mr. Geo. Allison. Handicaps apply to that event only. 
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Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., March 26.—The cup shoot this afternoon was 
very well attended, over twenty taking part. 

Although the sky was overcast, and the wind at times quite blus- 
tery, the weather conditions were generally favorable, and all pres- 
ent had « good time. 

Arrangements had been made with a Newark photographer to 
take a large picture of the club, which was done when the shoot 
was about half over. 

Interest has been increasing of late. The club has added to its 
membership quite largely, and is in a very prosperous condition. 

Messrs. Schneider, Cross and Case, Jr., were the guests of the 
club. 
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Scores marked * count on cup contest. 
Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 
Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J,. March 26.—At the shoot to-day of the 
Franklin Gun Club the scores were as follows: John Williams 


broke 20 out of 32; Ander Wright, 26 out of $4; Frank Kishpaugh, 
40 out of 55; Alf. Wright, 25 out of 37; Milt Morgan, 22 out of 40; 
Frank Morgan, 7 out of 14; Fred Southard, 4 out of 24; Frank 
Ramage, 7 out of 25. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., March 24.—The shoot to-day was a 
special and the attendance was notable as to the aggregate of ripe 
ages, a majority of the contestants having passed the half-century 
mark. .Mr. J. Tappan was badly handicapped by imperfect eye- 
sight. The scores: 

Team match, 25 targets: 








SS ee 10 CEUBOR  cviccccccccsccccccvcs 10 
RR 20 Montanus, Jr..........+e++ 18 
ED iendecannmeceocpppoances 7 Dr Goubeaud .........++++ 10 
Ti ccuvswiseeses 8 EN sinpassths eoasioenkne’ h 9 
PERO .cccvccecvecsecesen 8—52 Tappan .......cccccccccccce 5—52 
Second team match, 25 targets: 
DETERS scopseescscsasheses 19 Montanus, Jr...........++- 19 
9 12 BES co vcdéeseadvccescvosesces 8 
RRR 7 Montanus, Sr............++. 12 
Dr Goubeaud ............- 12 EGE ceccashcccccchsocess 9 
BAGO “acosessccvcoccesenes OnBD) DOE cies ccccscccdisssccsct 9—57 


Two 10-target events resulted as follows: Pillion 5, Suss 3, 
Cruson 4, Goubeaud 4, Fransioli 4, Montanus, Sr., 1, Montanus, 
Jr., 8, Bush 6. 

Second event: Pillion 5, Cruson 5, Montanus, Sr., 2, Montanus, 
Jr., 6, Bush 5, Tappan 1, McKane 8. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 26.—A light attendance marked the 
close of the shooting season of the Crescent Athletic Club.-’ Mr. 
F. B. Stephenson’s three scores of 22, 24, and 21 proved to be the 
winning performances in the March cup contest. Scores: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. Kenyon, Jr., (3) 15, H. C. Werle- 
man (4) 12, Capt. Money (0) 12,-O. C. Grinnell, Jr., (4) 10, Dr. 
Pool (2) 10, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 9, W. W. Marshall (3) 9, L. C. 
Hopkins (1) 8, Geo. W. Meeker (2) 7. 

March cup, 25 targets: Brigham (0) 21, Werleman (7) 21, F. 
B. Stephenson (1) 20, G. B. Stephenson, Jr., (2) 20. 

Sauer gun, 25 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 24, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 22, Brigham (0) 22, Money (1) 20. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 23, H. C. Werleman 
(7) 21. 





Springfield Shooting Ciub, 

Tue Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club will hold one of their 
popular all-day tournaments at clay targets on Patriots’ Day, 
Aril 17. Shooting will begin at 9:30 A. M. The programme calls 
for three 10, five 15, one 20, and two 25-target events; 175 targets 
in all; $17 entrance in the sweeps; $5 in gold to the amateur mak- 
ing high average shooting the entire programme. Purses will be 
divided by the Rose system, four moneys; less than ten entries, 
three moneys. In addition to the regular programme, the club 
will run a national sportsman contest. This will be a 25-target 
event; open to all amateurs; $1 entrance, targets extra. Value of 
prizes depends on number of entries received. Handicaps will be 
arranged in this event from 16 to 25yds. mark. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Povcnxgrrsiz, N. Y., March 24.—The sun shone brightly and 
the air was warm to-day. The conditions were just right for 
trapshooting. 

The trap was speeded up and the targets thrown 70yds., giving 
excellent practice. Some of the boys could hardly adapt them- 
selves to the changes of speed, and scores. suffered, 

Capt. Traver, as usual, shot in good form; and Du Bois also 
gave a good account of himself. Hans was unused to the gun 
he was shooting, but toward the ‘last began to “gét on.” Du 
Bois captured the cup with a full score, with Traver and Winans 
but one point to the bad. Marshall did some good work, but was 
a little unsteady at times. Buckley has just recovered from a 
serious illness; therefore was in no condition to shoot well. 
D’Arcy is a new one, willing to learn. Smith can do better, and 
will, next time. Scores follow: 
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Marshall - 33 4 if Cheney ... 6 7 8 
David N. Telenen, of Willmar, Minn., was 2 ties guest of his 
brother, Isaac Tallman, the well-known amateur trapshooter, of 
Millbrock, N. Y., last week. For a little amusement the two 
brothers shot three 100-target matches, the last two of which 
were shot the same afternoon. Scores made were as follows: 
9D NN Talla. .geccccvecceccccecepsccesccees 9% 90 67 275 252 
E) MEE Scertancksccdevainowibacheoneesdied 94 99 98 300 291 
*Shot at only 75 targets in the last match. 
In the last 200 Ike smashed 197, which is pretty fast work. Mr. 
Tallman is a member of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


SNANIWEH. 





Keystone Shooting League. 

Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., March 26.—The afternoon was not 
the best in respect to weather conditions, rain threatening and a 
high wind prevailing during the latter part of the shoot. In the 
merchandise event, the winner had his choice between 50 pounds 
of delectable coffee or $20, of the medium of which makes the mare 
go. Of the twelve chances which were taken, Messrs. Vandergrift 
and Jenkins remained permanently, the others being eliminated 
by the interesting process known commonly as miss-and-out. The 
twelve chances and their doings were recorded as follows: 

Prize handicap shoot, miss-and-out, contestants limited to two 
chances, $2 per chance: First chance—Vandergrift, 30yds., 8; 
Frank, 30yds., 7; Geikler, 28yds., 6; W. T. Smith, 28yds., 7; Jen- 
kins, 28yds., 3; Morris, 28yds., 0. 

Second chance—Vandergrift 8, Jenkins 8, Geikler 6, Frank 6, 
Morris 4, Smith 1 





Springfield Shooting Club’s House and Grounds. 


Professionals and paid experts allowed to shoot for targets only 
in order to advertise their goods. Sweepstakes being optional, 
any ome may enter any event for price of targets only. Targets 
included in all events at 2 cents each. To reach the club grounds 
take Indian Orchard or Palmer cars to Red House Crossing; 
grounds one mitute walk from car line. - Guns and ammunition 
shipped to the secretary, C. L. Kites, 499 Main street, will be de- 
livered on grounds free of charge. Lunch will be served at club 
house. Loaded shells will also be for sale. “Programmes are now 
ready, and may be procured by addressing the secretary. 

During the season the club members will shoot for a gold 
badge. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., March 26.—The next regular practice shoot of 
the Ossining Gun Club will be held on April 2, at 2 P. M. The 
members are requested to make a special effort to be present, as 
there will be three prizes to compete for. 

The captain of the Schenectady Gun Club, Mr. Valentine Wall- 
burg, has sent a challenge to the Ossining Gun Club to shoot a 
long deferred match between these two clubs, to be shot on 
neutral grounds. Poughkeepsie is to be the battleground, and as 
each one of these clubs has a match to its credit, this final match 
will be of particular interest. At the last team shoot, which was 
held at Schenectady, the winning team won by 3 targets, with a 
general percentage of 879, ten men up. 

Members of the Ossining team and aspirants for same, will try 
to be present for practice on April 2, as this team shoot is to be 
held some Saturday afternoon during the month of April. 


A 15-bird event next entertained the gladiators, John Morris 
taking off the top usufruct with 15 straight, and A. Frank was 
camping close on his heels with 14, his tenth bird having taken 
wings to itself and flew away. The conditions were: Open handi- 
cap, 15 live birds, $5 entrance, three moneys: 


John Morris... .222212222211221-15 J Morris, Jr...20222102*210222—11 


F Frank....... 222212222012222—14 C Jenkins ..... 11202101*111210—11 
J Vandergrift. .212112022022121I-13 W T Smith....1122010021*1120—10 
C Geikler...... 222222222221°02—13 J Williams. «2, -202022012111010—10 


There are two misfortunes in a sweepstake, one being when no 
one scores anything; the other when everybody scores everything. 
The following was a happy medium: 

Open handicap, sweepstake, 7 birds, $3 entrance, three moneys: 


GalGeP vi vccoscsesscss -2222222—7 Frank ............ oodecs 
Smith ...... ocseeseabed -2222222—7 J Morris ... oé 
Vandergrift ... on Jenkins.. 





Open nenticns, sweepstake, $3 entrance, ‘ines moneys: 
Geikler .......+.+++ o+e-Beeeezz—7T WVandergrift ............2101012—5 


+ +-2122221—7 Jenkins .........+0++++-211%20—4 
2222002—5 








Trap at Poiot Breeze. 

Puitapetrnia, Pa., March 26.—At the Point Breeze race track 

to-day the seventh contest of the live-bird series took place. There 

were fifteen contestants. Mr. A. A. Felix killed all his 10 birds 

and was alone in skill in that event. The scores: 

Felix, agevos--+ ee oe Aiman, 26..........200°022222— 6 

Me 7 sceceeeesO2IZ111121— 9 Schoenfeldt, 26.....2*21002210— 6 

M 1» 26.........22°2022122— 8 Simmons, 26........22202*2102— 7 

Dr saten, as Leaming, Sprs soos 6 
: } Beams 
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Good Tackle Means Success. 


VEN the generous size of the page in Forest AND STREAM does not give sufficient space to carry out the 
—4 


argument of good tackle as an essential to success; nor does it occur to us that a cold type argument is 
necessary to the angler who knows his business. Without good tackle we all know success to be next to 
impossible. 


The joys of fishing are best known where break-downs do not occur. Pursuant to this thought, we 


are mentioning in this advertisement different articles for the fisherman that we know will contribute to the success 
of all his outings in search of fish. Even this space does not enable us to mention very many articles in our 


tackle department, but what we do not mention here you will find in our big new catalogue. If you will send 
for it, you will find every need supplied there. 





GOOD TACKLE MEANS SUCCESS. 
RODS. We call special attention to our new hand-made bait casting rod, LEADERS. W< pride ourselves on our Leaders. 
ames the ‘‘ Hercules Hexagonal Split Bamboo,” 54% to 6 ft. long, weighe EES 


‘These rods, with one of the New ‘‘Gayle” Kentucky casting reels 


with drag and click, will weigh together about 10 oz. and make an outfit impos- 
sible to beat. 


‘These are all made 


especially for us from the best imported gut, selected by 


ing 6 to 7 oz. experts in the business. 


‘These will be our leaders this season and are made in two FLIES and HOOKS. ee oe _ _ ane ous speminn 
qualities, $15.00 and $25.00 net each. be coud dad with the el a. i ite dis "ae gu “heny ee ae a 
The ‘‘Gayle” Kentucky reel specially adapted to these rods costs $15.00 | "© ww om 69 ae caer aa ae offere = — - S ‘ae 
cus ea = oO a se - ory tied hooks on gut, but all our hooks are tied to 
Our Assortment of hand-made Split Bamboo, Greenheart and Lancowood | *Oe%eS gut te cur orders. 
ino. They weigh fom 3 fob on and are from Sy too long, | ARTUETCIAL BAIT. Wis iovgr.al in aire Minds of Mionows 
. Ly . 2 . . REEDS E e T 5, Ss. '. n ma el our usiness 
~s make no specialty of cheap rods but carry a few costing from 50 cents | to get the very best that money can ey PP 
up to $5.00. y ; : The ‘Silver soldier’? bait, for which we are the Sole Agents, is the most 
. Res ante a re of Bristol Steel rods, both in Fly and Bait. Salt water killing of all artificial baits. f 
ackle we have a full line. 


This is made in 3 sizes. Large for Striped Bass, 
Weakfish, Sea Bass, etc. Medium size for Lake and Salmon Trout, Black and 
Oswego Bass, Pickerel, etc. Small for Brook Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Perch, 
REELS. We are the Eastern Agents for the celebrated ‘‘Gayle’’ Ken- | Sunfish, etc. Z 

eee tucky Reels and carry a complete line of these, and our line of Of Silk enameled, braided oiled silk, and linen lines, T'ackle Books, and 
Vom Hofe’s Reels includes the very latest models. Boxes, Baskets, Rod and Reel Cases, Bait Pails, etc., we carry a full line. 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD, 
318 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Disappointments of a Fisherman. 


HERE are at best many disappointments that must be suffered in silence and make “ liars” of all men. Flooded 
streams happen, low streams occur and East winds do blow, nor can the fisherman control these things. 
Worse still these conditions often exist when he is actually fishing and he may have only three or four days at that 
particular time in which to fish. Thus some morning, duties call him home, and as he starts he finds that the 
torrents have ceased, the streams become normal, and the warm sun, as he drives across the bridge, embitters the 
day. On the other hand the reverse of these disagreeable things is known to all anglers. Placid brooks, dancing 
sunbeams and the joys that come with the rise of the trout furnish him with memories glorious, lasting until he 
can go again. The ingenuity of man has provided him with the wherewithal to bring the fish to his net. 
Competition, however, has done much to do away with “merit” in the manufacturing of fishing tackle. This 
applies to rods, lines, reels, leaders and flies, articles that even the expert can know little of until the test is made; 
and then comes the disappointment of the fisherman, should his tackle go bad. The selection of his tackle the 
fisherman can control. “ Avoid cheap tackle” is good advice. Cheap tackle and bad weather are a combination 
that tends to make back-sliders of good men. The articles listed here. will stand the test. 


REELS. 


Single Action. Double Multiplying. 


Vom Hofe’s Rubber and German Silver, Metal Safety Bands, Steel Click, Cog Spring Vom Hofe’s Patent Rubber and Nickel-plated, Raised Pillar, Back Sliding Click, Patent 
and Ratchet. EACH. | Adjusting Pivot Cap, Steel Spring and Ratchet. 
eRe MIR eo LE eae) lah aa hy cope ib ape heaeeeen ceca $4.50 | Nos., 302 303 304 305 307 308 309 
“ 83. 60 yards.... SUSE SESS Hoss SOOSSSUSAS CS chee Sd> deDdECeS <ONceSeEESOD deseo 4.75 Yards, 40 60 80 100 200 250 300 
| Each, $2.75 3.00 3.25 3.50 4.50 5.00 5.50 
Single Action. 


Double Multiplying. 


Vom Hofe’s Rubber, Screw-off Metal Revolving Plate, Steel Spring and Click, Nickel- 


plated. EACH. _ Vom Hofe’s Patent Rubber and Nickel-plated, Back Sliding Click, Patent Adjusting 
No. 62. 40 yards Soe Se SES SSSS oH0 00000000 Ons 608s 100000060000 00es 00009000 0000 0S0S Oe oscces $1.60 Pivot Cap, Steel Spring and Ratchet. - 

Pe MR oa nn caee col ecencs Esa atukehk Bi ebkh buen aGbkbhbebiuicbes opebGackCecoce 1.75 Nos. 323 324 325 Bz 3us8 329 

y Yards, 60 80 100 200 250 300 

Single Action. | Each, $4.25 4.50 5.25 6.50 7.50 9.00 

_ Vom Hofe’s Hard Rubber, Rubber Safety Band, Flush Balance Handle, Back Sliding Looped Leaders. 1 yd. 2 yds. 3 yds. 

Click, Nickel-plated. EACH. en) CI 8 Ne ae eae enesessnend each $0.20 $0.40 $0.60 

No. 52. 40 yards......... pamseeanhd kerb iene > weeks hsedee andes bebbbnae sete canes crecee oo» $1.95 OF a, I rg ona is cua cc ccls'e nae iMeasenesens ebwe bob snes = 25 0 .t 

Pe By AP ND Sate dncencaven cee senebenh soon sehswest gs eeckece 0000 E0SRsEED CSS cosy secs seoas 150; “ 6. Extra Heavy Salmom..........-0-ses- see ubviseeoas? 1d 1.50 2.25 












ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


Shields’ Extra Quality Bass Flies. 


Tied on Nos. 1/0 and 2 Sproat Hooks with reinforced snells. The following styles carried in stock:— 


Superior Quality Bass Flies. 


Tied on Nos. 1 and 2 Sproat Hooks with Double Gut Snells—one on acard. We carry the same patterns as in 
the Extra Quality Flies. Per dozen, $1.00. 


Imported Salmon Flies. 


These flies are made of the very finest quality hooks and material. They are made by the most expert Fly 
Tiers in the world. All used are carefully tested. Below we name a few of the most successful patterns. 


Shields’ Extra Quality Lake Trout Flies. 


These flies are tied on Harrison first quality Sproat Hooks from 2to 14. The material used is the very 
best. and the workmanship is of the highest class. All these flies from 2 to 6 are tied with reinforced snell. 
We make a specialty of tying flies to order and to sample. 


Sagamore Enameled Waterproof Braided 
Silk Fly Lines. 


These lines are made from the highest cost pure silk and are 
absolutely waterproof. They are the best lines ever offered, 
and as nearly perfect in finish, wearing qualities and strength as 
it is possible to make. 


RODS. ie 


No. 820%. Three-piece Fly Rod, Selected Bamboo, with Butt 
swelled nearly to the size of the Reel Seat, Fine German 
Silver Mountings, Solid Metal Reel Seat and Welted 
Ferrules, Silk Wound Rings and Keepers, wound at 
close intervals with two colors of silk, Extra Tip. Cork 
Grip, finely finished; all in flannel-covered wood form 
and cloth bag; length, 9% and 10 feet ............. ...... $7.50 

No. 820. Three-piece Bait Rod, Selected Bamboo, with Butt 
swelled nearly to the size of the Reel Seat, Fine German 
Silver Mountings, Solid Metal Reel Seat and Welted 
Ferrules, Silk Wound Guides, wound at close intervals 
with silk, Extra Tip, Cork Grip, finely finished; all in 
flannel-covered wood form and cloth bag; length, 9 and 
Be TEL 5.06 ae K6Nbd an 0:5 p 500d 0000560688 s thes car's $006 seconeee ss 7-50 


Rod repairing a specialty. 


Sagamore Split Bamboo Rods.  xgacu. 
No. S. F. Three-piece Fly Rod, specially selected Calcutta 
Bamboo. six strips firmly cemented together, the bam- 
boo extending the entire length of the Grip, Full Ger- 
man Silver Mounted, Hand-made Reel Plate and Welted 
Ferrules, Silk Wound Rings and Keepers, close cluster 
windings of fine silk, Solid Cork Grip, Extra Tip. put 
up in canvas partition bag and bamboo tip case; length, 

a ER cee) me. + de decunantascscdies cor ges - $10.00 
No. S. B. Three-piece Bait Rod, specially selected Calcutta 
Bamboo, six = firmly cemented together, the bam- 
boo extending the entire length of the Grip, Full Ger- 
man Silver Mounted. Hand-made Reel Seat and Welted 
Ferrules, Silk Wound Guides. close cluster windings of 
fine silk. Solid Cork Grip, Extra Tip; put up in canvas 

partition bag and bamboo tip case; length 84 and 9% ft. 10.00 


The Johnson Split Bamboo Rods. 


This Rod is made for us of the best selected stock, German 
Silver Hand-made Mountings, Swelled Butt, fine cluster silk 
windings, Cork Handle, beautifully finished; put up in bamboo 
tip case and canvas partition bag. We fully guarantee this rod. 


It is the finest rod ever offered for the price. EACH. 
No. J. F. Three-piece Fly Rod, Extra Tip; length, 9, 93g, 10, 
10% feet ...... -... penn ebicshene*theehisdsh- a¥aces . $15.00 


No. J. B. Three-piece Bait Rod, Extra Tip; l’gth 84% & 9% ft. 15.00 
P.S.—We buy Second-hand Guns of good 
make and that are in good condition. We pay 


Tue DISAPPOINTMENTS OF A FISHERMAN. Cash for them. What have you got? Write us. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., weent’2on s. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Crawfordsville (Ind.) Gun Club. 


Tue attendance at the Crawfordsville tournament, March 23 and 
24, was not as large as was anticipated, owing to the bad weather 
which prevailed for some days previous. 

The club has grounds containing about eight acres and all con- 
veniences for accommodating a crowd. The grounds are within a 
short walk of the center of the city. Mr. John Dietrich is super- 
intendent, and performs his duties well. Dinner was served each 
day in the club house by Mrs. Dietrich, who is noted for her ex- 
ceptional qualities as a culinary artist. 

The targets were thrown at least 60yds, and, aided by the wind, 
were so swift that few were centered, and many were badly dusted. 
There were no complaints of “easy targets” at this tournament, as 
has been the case betimes in the past. 


March 23, First Day. 


The first day was dark and windy. Twenty-eight shooters took 
part, twelve shooting the entire programme of 215 targets. Wig- 
gins was high gun with 192. Lord second with 190. Moeller and 
Head thud with 187 each. Scores: 








Events: 1234567 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 201515 Total. 

BL. cca ndacgserene 8 12 19 1419 1318 141714191312 192 
i akacibareien stn 9 1416 13 201215151811171515 190 
EE Jainscetendesene 8 13 18 121713 1912 1912161414 187 
SE nadipdue anaineadinas 10 11 19 1117 1413 151714181414 187 
a itGesnessainsande 6 13 18 11 20111813 1914181213 186 
ME” S\enstesnasaderony 8 15 16 13 16 1415 141813151314 184 
*R Trimble 5 10 18 13 16 1218 141712191014 178 
SE inna hakcie 713 17 13 18 1018131210181414 177 
Brown ..... 813 121215131715181117 915 1% 
lartington ... .. 10 11 19 12 17 15 19 13 201316 9.. 174 
Vietmeyer ... $11 18 11 19 12 14 14 10 20 14 11 11 173 
Myrick ..... 11 18 1115 1116 121712151214 173 
le 12 16 10 18 11 14121612181213 173 
Stillwell ...... 1214 9171213 ..1610171112 1651 
Maxfield ...... 81415141211 8161116 8.. 142 
BANS cescceses .- -«- 181512 19121712171213 142 
ST. Sch asdnenen con 1315 81312161214......14 128 
PE ns haghcxneeseene eh pte”) E ee : oor 113 
ic lnacssanceensenke if we oy 2b 76 
Naa con cies be akhinn ene ecw hs debe 1016111411171214 10 
EE cea eseaek ska CIEE Bae Be ae ce oe 05 We oe oe 84 
 vaccuegesce Wiad a6. ne os ee BGs Oe Bie os ce 72 
EN a Sowsenngeacsaeee SO WO oe Oe os OP ve ne - cae <s 77 
BE diledvararnnkesiesoutie: da sd ae ME Ss Meee ot’ os SH SF 59 
cern siah abe. Gh AWLad Ce onda da, el ea'en a Oe 31 
Ballard ..... sak ge Pee eee FR ee eee 44 
Parson a CGO Gx SE sa ST ES Cs) ee 2 

Rowe .... oe. om ete o% 8 8 


*Trade representatives. 
March 24, Second Day. 

The second das was partly cloudy, the air close and oppressive. A 

strong variable wind made the targets very erratic. Twenty 

shooters took part, thirteen shooting the entire programme. R. 


Trimble was high gun with 202 out of 215; Wiggins second, 200, 
and Clark third with 196, Scores: 












Events: 1234667 8 910111213 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 2015 201515 Total 
Be BOD cocevincecee 9 13 19 14 20 14 20 14 20 13 19 14 13 202 
Wiggins .... -. 10 14 20 13 18 15 19 15 19 12 18 14 13 209 
COE cece + §15 18 13 16 16 20141813181413 194 
Moeller ,...,.. - 71318131715 201381915171313 = 193 
DE cahcae vane ese 91218 818 13 19 15 20 12 18 14 11 187 
wey trrcveceeeveteveres 82416 15 19 1417141612171214 = 186 
OTIS creeveceseveveeees O15 16 12.17 13 19 1461712171413 18 

Vietmeyer seeeeeeereeee 73417 15 16 11 14 15 19 13 16 13:12 . 

Moore ceccecceeveeeeves 91517 14 15 18 15 121714151810 1 

Tripp cscccsscseeveeveve 861218139819 916141618161210 176 
Ballard ..cssecsseevesee 81417 18.19 1115 1381418141110 178 
Stillwell ....ceesses $10 16 121612 11111210181214 1 

Washburn . 7 91611 16111618161215 910 160 
TOWN «.. 10 14.18 18.18 13.16 .. 1. 6. oe oe oe 97 
Myrick .... BD ORT BE U6 US oe ie os 00 00 00 00 76 
CHOW cicccecccccese Be GRIT S67idconachs 00-00 ov v6 46 
ME Soabaekesecdaiecce. WEE Bh 64) 54 Ge 0 000-00 08 00-00 14 
ME. hokhansecksavade@ue EME wNCES U4 kt. bees (46 40;"0@ 00 00 6 
SED . ches 2vent noes ot (ee ein ORO RETO Ue 6% Wk he o8% 9 
Smith ........ Giativese ss Sb 66 Ou WES 6G OS 0409 be SE.06) 00 9 


High average went to Trimble, with 392 out of 430. Wiggins 
and Moeller second with 380 each, and Lord third, 380. 

High average, total of 430 targets: Wiggins 392, Trimble 380, 
Moeller 380, Lord 376, Head 374, Clark 369, Voris 368, Vietmeyer 
355. 





Montreal Gun Club. 


Montreat, Can.—The following events were shot off in a very 
strong wind, with temperature near zero, on the Montreal Gun 
Club grounds recently: 

Events: 





M 
PNGB» asco snixes sees D WERIND- ccckccecesoce' se an 
Landrault CNB Scccccccesccccces ce Slee 


Event 1 was one man up system, at 25yds., unknown traps. 
Event & was (he apoon shoot, & targets, Known traps and angles, 








Event 3 was for the president’s trophy, 10 targets, known angles, 
and 10 targets reverse angles. Event 4 was at known angles. 

There was an interesting shoot on the old Montreal Gun Club 
grounds on March 19. The principal event was a team shoot 
between the Westmount and Montreal gun clubs, for the Montreal 
challenge trophy. Below are the scores, and also the scores in 
the other events: 


Montreal Team. Westmount Team. 





WESTIE ceccccccccevccescoce Eagle ccccovcccecccccsccces 
Candlish Wooton ....... 

Edwards Stockwell 

Redmond Hanson 

Kearney Cleghorn 

Sweepstakes, 20 targets each: 

Events: 123 Events: 123 
OEE Ee 2018 20 D Candlish ............ Wiss « 
SEE ncancasereevaes co = eo 13 16 12 
EEE, socnceeestsaces 181917 N Candlish ............. 13 910 
EET. Senscackegueueen pe ee eee ; 
GEE cccccecessveseseeses TF TBD WRI ccccccccccccocccese , ar 
err 171818 Bowden .............++6+ $9.. 
WEEN ccceccdscvocccces Bes oe GREE pedoxeneeredveseus 913. 
re Din co. BEE ‘ancceeccsosacsocs 81713 
CHEE ceccuvesseuatiin BE ce SET éccectcccsccovee as 04 10 
pS rr a ae 16... 
EEE cccccuscecccess PE Gs SEMEN eccescecocenences : 
GI A vasncctdesdvcess 1414.. 


Easter Monday a team from the Old Reliables, the St. Hubert 
Gun Club, of Ottawa, Ont., will tackle the Montreal team for 
the Montreal trophy, and we may look for a good score by the 
winning team, as there will be two strong teams in the contest. 

Ss. 
Awosting vs. Pougbkeersie. 

New Pattz, N. Y., March 21.—The shoot of the Awosting Gun 
Club had two interesting, well-contested team matches, and ranks 
with the best shoots of the club in point of importance. Capt. 


Traver, of the Poughkeepsie Club, made high average, and Snyder, 
of the home club, was second. In the sweepstake event, Mr. W. 





Moore, of the home team, was high with a full score. In the 
team events, each man shot at 25 targets. The scores: 
First event, Rosendale vs. Awosting: 
Rosendale. Awosting. 
oo rrr 19 H. Hasbrouck ............ 12 
WEEE dS cvcandevecescenecceas 7 BEOOEG . ciccvcrvecccocccscoecs 14 
PE Nuctadnesdcduacecent 12 W. Hasbrouck ........c.0- 17 
TEE dav dectaccescquntes 15 DEE erandevecercenave 14 
SOCIMMEE cc ccccccceccoccsss 14 ET leausueddvenkwadees 19 
WER SHOE cesvesccgeces BOE, FD ccccccvcciscssccccccs 12—88 
Second event, Poughkeepsie vs. Awosting: 
Poughkeepsie. Awosting. 
Capt THEE cecciecccnceees 21 GREE Gv ctccsacancesswmeces 18 
WR Jace cdededsosssccccs 16 GEE sictaccsensceviccant 18 
Di F DOG. DOR viccediccnens 16 Capt Johnston............. 15 
Marshall anus RR nr 17 
TOE esc icacccevdwnce sues 19—88 W Hasbrouck ............. 17—85 
Sweepstakes, 10 targets: Moore 10, Traver 9, Marshall 7, 


Winans 7, Bissing 7, W. Hasbrouck 7, Snyder 6, Johnston 6, 
A, J. Du Bois 6, Cassady 4, Adams 3. 
Capt. Traver won the fourth event, 15 targets, with a full score, 
Snyder won the fifth event, 25 targets, with a score of 19, 





Bristol Gun Clob, 


Bristot, Tenn., March U3,—~The day was very fine, Some of 
the members were resting over from the shoot held on Monday, 
when the U. M. C, squad were here, Messrs, F, B, Pond and 


J. H, Bryan are new members, Mr. W, Gump was a visitor. The 
scores: 







Targets: 9 26 25 2 25 Total, 
AM Hatcher .i.ccccsscccscccsscccceecee 23 25 38 24 24 = 119 
A. G Relhetcccieccccsccacc.cocsees . 6ABwW BB 114 
AM Culley ..ccccssesscccscsscccccccccee S32 23 2 ZL 23 iii 

Fe occ ésdencscses ccsebeccesiioce: We ean Gan te 92 
DE BW Ro cccereccccceves cccccccccccs BB 2B Se OB 90 
atts TIS, vcccccceseccces coccccccccccce of SO 21,83... 90 
PU carcucchsorvicesece - 20 21 2 22 83 
We icc cckccvcsaccncs odbiee - 20 21 19 2 81 
A B- MENG sc ccaccesccseces ednthes os a as 8 wate 
PF DD POM B vec vicaccescccccsscrccteves - 2 16 2 ene 

BE abcd dinsvegscctvccdodacces ae i ae eee 
Fe SE cranes bediscctececeedhucscedbe o: éea 


S. W. Raza, Sec’y. 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travexs Istanp, N. Y., March 26.—The main trophy event was 
a handicap at 25 targets, and Bechtel was high with a score of 23, 
though on actual breaks, he tied with Greiff, scratch, on 21. 

The sccres: FPor'and (3) 22, Greiff (0) 21, King (6) 21, Bechtel 
(2) 21, Barnes, (4) 21. 

The second event was a special cup contest, at 50 targets, handi- 
cap allowance added. The scores: Bechtel (9) 45, Boriand (8) 43, 
Greiff (3) 39, Barnes (9) 34. 


Events: 123 46 6 #£4Events: 1323466 
ow 151010 ©2510 Targets: 151010 * 210 
. peonedenee 3B: E : Sas Barnes ......... 9°6 : ‘aes 
ata. ore 


Five pairs oats 2 


ae) ea hake tiled 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, 

Worcestek, Mass., March 24.—At the annual election of the 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, which was held last evening, at my 
cffice, the following officers were elected: President, E. C. A. 
Becker; First Vice-President, Dr. J. M. Stanley; Second Vice- 
President, George Williams; Secretary, Harry M. 
Treasurer, F. S. Blanchard. 

To act in connection with these on the executive committee 
Messrs. E. F. Dakin, F. A. Blake, J. A. Underwood, H. E, 
Jaques. 

The report of the treasurer for the past year showed that the 
club had cleared up their entire debt of about $250, which it had 
a year ago paid; $100 in prizes were paid at one of their shoots 
this season, and that it has a little money in the treasury at the 
present time, with not a dollar of indebtedness. We hope during 
the present year to get the club into active working order as 


soon as possible, and expect to have quite a successful season 
of it. 


Winchester; 


As this is the beginning of our business year, and I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the club shall be a success during the 
season, any suggestions that your might offer whereby we can 
promote the interests of the club will be most thankfully re- 
ceived. E. C. A. Becker. 


Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


Dayton, O.—Twenty shooters took part in the regular weekly 
handicap medal shoot on March 23. Four tied on full scores. 
The shoot-off was an interesting contest, and resulted in the vic- 
tory of G. W. Gerlaugh. 

The bridges are up, the club house is in the best of shape, and 
the grounds are’ in fair condition. A strong wind prevailed. 

Medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap of extra targets to shoot at, 
number shot at in parentheses: Wm. Kuntz (35) 27, C. F. Butler 
(35) 27, J. Schaerf (35) 26, J. W. Gerlaugh (29) 26, M. Ford (34) 
24, P. Hanauer (28) 23, H. Nohr (29) 22, J. Sapp (35) 21, C. Ball. 
man (32) 22, G. Rohrer (30) 21, W. Apple (35) 20, H. Oswald (32) 
18, J. Donohue (30) 16, H. Hales (35) 16, A. Landis (35) 16, Doc. 
Stettler (35) 16, J. Eisen (35) 14, J. Spohr (35) 14, Brown (35) 14, 
W. Kette (35) 10. 

Shoot-off No. 1: Gerlaugh (10) 10, Schaerf (10) 10, Kuntz (14) 10, 
Sutler (12) 9. 

Shoot-off No. 2: Gerlaugh (6) 5, Schaerf (7) 5, Kuntz (7) 5. 

No. 3: Under the rules, those shooting at 7 targets shot off 
miss-and-out: Schaerf 2, Kuntz 1. 


Final, 5 targets: Gerlaugh 5, Schaerf 3. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Fred Gilbert was high man at Dows, Ia., March 16-17. Lew 
Foley and S. A. Smith won first and second amateur averages 
respectively, the first day; R. Klein and O. C. Bottger the second 
day. At Dover, Del,, March 17, J. M. Hawkins, A. B. Richardson 
and W. H, Reed, won first, second and third high averages. At 
Salisbury, Md., March 18, J. M. Hawkins and W, B. Miller won 
first and second averages; Don Graham and L, C. Coulbourn tied 
for third average, At Bristol, Tenn., March 19, A, M. Hatcher, 
& local amateur, won with the score of 86 out of 100, Each used” 
Winchester factory loaded shells, Mr, Hatcher used a Winclvester 
repeating shotgun, 








“The Common Sense of Dog Doctoring,” issued by Spratts 
Patent (America), Limited, 450 Market street, Newark, N. J., 
is now presented in revised and enlarged form; price 25 cents. 
It contains 166 pages, divided into 31 chapters, which treat of 
every ill with which the dog is afflicted. Concerning it the pub- 
lishers in the preface state as follows: “In the following pages 
it will be found that in prescribing, we have given our own 
medicine the first place. This is natural and logical, seeing that 
we firmly believe that our preparations are to-day the best in the 
world. We have, however. usually given an alternative prescrip- 
tion, and this is always one of known and tried value.” _ There 
are chapters on the dog as a household pet, sporting dogs and 
training, greyhounds and their management, etc. 


The Lefever Arms Co. ejector gun won high amateur average 
for both live birds and targets at the Interstate shoot, held. at 
Seneca, Kans., March 8i?. Mr. H. G. Taylor, shooting his 
Lefever, breke 340 cut cf 25 targets, and also won high amateur 
average at iive birds. Send for their handsome 1904 illustrated 
catalogue, describing their famous system of boring and con- 
taining valuable hints on loading and shooting. 





-+ Mr. -S.-E.- Sears,” of “St. Loufs, winner of the recent jndoor 


revolver-championship; held under thé “ailépices” of the 
States Revolver Association, used for a load 8 grains of DuPont 


qmokeless shotgun powder and « 1étgrain hollow-bese bullet, _ 
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Trap at Allentown. 


ALtertown, Pa.—The two days’ tournament, March 23 and 24, 
held at the Duck Farm Hotel, had eighteen contestants on the 
first day, nineteen on the second day. The twelve programme 
events each day had a total of 220 targets. The scores: 


First Day, March 23, 






Events: 123465667 8 910112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 25 Tetal 
PD. cniipapuponennnnss 14 14 19 14 11 19 18 14 19 19 18 21 200 
Mason ........ -- 1112171312151712151715 2 177 
German ....... -. 12 12 20 13 18 20 19 15 19 17 17 21 198 
Kramlich ....... -. 1415 18111319 181117161720 189 
Se EE wesennee MS Fe ea. : 76 
ME. speveghcd -- 141417 1418 1819131617162 196 
Spencer ......... -- 13 1218 1415 191719171616 22 188 
PEE avenawves -. 13 14 18 13 11 15 17 12 19 17 16 23 188 
nei pebaes cose -- 9101512111517 816...... 113 
SS ees -- 101015 91216 14..14...... 99 
Tt cisepknsepecs 6 815 9 $1016 .... .. .. 72 
REE wocnsvceses -- 1221115 6141214..16161819 148 
Schlicher .......... « «+ oe eo» 14141718 .. 202016 24 144 
Francotte. ............ . -10 & 7.. .. 111313 16 7 
aes “se os Ee -E s Oe 20 ae 8 33 
DEED: leabcdivonsbbcce -- 20 15 19 13 16 21 104 
TEE. smonapscenbchecvce os <6 ae oe 27 
SPEED acibedb chapébeccca, ct te bt. > wath ee 913 11 33 

Second Day, March 24. 

Events: 12346678 9100 12 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 25~=— Total. 
PD sctiencbuasensnes 14 15 19 13 13 18 19 14 19 18 19 24 206 
Pee: ear 96 
19 15 13 19 20 12 18 19 19 22 204 
16 13 15 16 19 12 18 18 20 22 3 
17 10 12 19 15 13 19 18 19 21 84 
Se SeeSstece 201 
17 14 14 19 17 12 15 19 19 24 198 
19 14 14 19 18 13 19 19 17 23 205 
16 91112131115...... 110 
Yee ae ce ps os os 47 
Dae © 0.20 a os = 34 
EP £5 ae co o5 ce ce cc os 10 
ih ob ab shen eb oe ht 24 
-1L106813%8.... 97 
11131117171016151517 12 
a ae bs ‘abv oe bo ob 24 
cpeesencese -0 00) Se 6 oe 11 11 15.16 . 33 
oo 16:17 183 19 16... .. 81 
we ~ was 22 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—Just eleven shooters toed the mark 
at the eighth weekly prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club te-day 
and found the conditions fer shooting just to their liking. No 
wind to speak of, and light just right for all, made good targets 
a reality, a 45yd. steady target, with no hop, skip and a jump, that 
sometimes play havoc with the straight lines on the score sheet. 
And such a day it was; with a warmth like the middle of June, 
and soon made the regulars doff sweaters and outer garments 
and shoot in the old light jersey, which at all times is a pleasure 
to shooters. 

Many were the straight scores made in the nine events, Rule 
leading with three; Griffiths and Bell next with two; unusually 
good for these grounds. 

But with all the good shooting, the social part of trapshooting 
was not forgotten, and the remarks made between squads were 
more than humorous, and went to show how really well a thor- 
ough sportsmanlike attendance enjoys itself. It was also inter- 
esting to note the spirited rivalry between the two high average 
winners cf to-day. 

John Bell has for a long time been thinking (something unusual 
for him) “that it do be funny how that Pascoag, R. I., representa- 
tive comes to our shoot and invariably walks away with all the 
honors, and the next time there will be something doing.” John 
was there to-day, and there with both feet, too; and was shooting 
for keeps, though Griffith dug almost as deep; and when the 
smoke had cleared, just one target separated them on the total, 
and a tie score in the match. John’s face fairly beams, the smile 
usually on his face having broadened just a little, a .925 per cent. 
not being generally on the trapshooting seore books ef this 
section. 

Griffith, in his usual quiet way, only waits for next time to get 
even, and with that gun and pewder combination, is more than 
liable to show us the way to do it. Welcome he will be, sure, 
and the oftener the better. 

Capt. Woodruff’s misfortune with a burst barrel in the second 
event naturally put a damper on his shooting, but a gun bor- 
rewed from the trapper boy renewed the enthusiasm, and a 90 
per cent. average from then out was the result. After the shoot, 
while receiving the congratulations of all present upon his lucky 
escape, he remarked that “he guessed there were still a few more 
trap shoots jor him, as this one was the first of any kind of acci- 
dent in twenty-five years, and unless they come oftener than that 
I shall not worry.” 

Another welcome visitor to-day was Fenton, of “‘gun-below-the- 
elbow” fame, and as usual was right up with the procession, barr- 
ing his 15-target events, which did not net the required amount, 
due wholly to not using the care necessary at all times. Joe, 
however, is not out for the average, just taking one day a week 
with his gun and dog, trapshooting being to him a school fer 


BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 
and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. Baker guns have a 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability, 


Send for FREE QUARTERLY and 1904 booklet fully describing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & Schoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N.Y. 


game hunting. It was a caution, though, to see him handle that 
12-gauge, and would give the advocates of small gauges a good 
deal to think about if they ever should shoot with him in the 
brush. ; 

The prize match scores proved a boom to all to-day, Frank’s 
21 jumping him up to first in the standing, with Bell second, 4 
targets less, and Woodruff 6 targets to the rear. Wait a few weeks 
and the results may be different, as there are a number of good 
scores unfinished as yet. 

Frank and Bell are now making a rumaway of the team match, 


a lead of 6 points over the secend team being a lead hard to 
overcome. 





Targets: 15 15101015 10101520 Av. 
GE acc dike escceesdc epsom - 1313 9 815 9101419 «917 
OS Se ee ee ee ges --- 101% 9 91310101118 .875 
DERE devinbsntoteioves -. 9 7 8 713 8101417 .75 
Bell, 18 ...... poreccevecccece --- 141310 91410 91418 -925 

Ti. atieshvdebeatnrensnine - 818 7 81210 91314 .784 
EEE ED céuncstdensonpescsco - $12 8 714 9 91017 -792 
DRG upinskponebsbanabesbban eo» 810 7 312 71012 .. -690 
CD BR oct oe cca Coole oaks 81010 912 9 913.. .800 
Follansbee, 16 ............ ceesocevse BOD OTE: © Bice oc ne -626 
NE. DE nsvccqneeespenes anon tints 28 OS Wve. toe on -640 
WOES .ccdschccipccboubeypnund se. te <o cows 8 BHR 891 

Prize match, 25 unknown, distance handicap: 
ey OE cuceuentnetee eee: 1 1111111111110111—24 
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Woodruff, 17 . 












DCT i cnnedpekudeceetecegsbessaneesd ont 1010111101111111101011101—19 

PRED, OE nce ccccuteubesddteopeesqeen 1010101100010111010111000—13 
Team match: 

Frank, 18. --10 14—24 Williams, 16... 

Bell, 18 . - 9 14—23—47 Woodruff, 17 

Griffiths, 19 -10 14—24 I la 

TOE, GB cvcscdcences 9 13—22—46 Fenton, 16 . 





Mermod-Cabanne and Spencet-Thompson. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 21.—Herewith please find scores of two 
matches at 50 live birds each; one between Messrs. Mermod and 
Cabanne, and the other between Messrs. H. B. Spencer and Sam 
Thompson. The birds were a very fair lot, only about three sit- 
ters in the 200. In the first match, Mr. Cabanne had a little the 
worst of the deal, and made some beautiful kills with his second 
barrel. With the exception of one, the birds he missed were tow- 
ering incomers. This match between Messrs. Cabanne and Mer- 
mod is one of the three which Mr. Cabanne expects to shoot in the 
near future; the other two being with Mr. Harlow Spencer and 
Mr. Joe O'Neil. 

The match between Messrs. Spencer and Thompson was at 50 
birds, but at the end of the thirtieth round, one of the con- 
testants proposed that they double the number of birds, and double 
the bet; the other 50 to be shot some time this week. A target 
match at 50 pairs resulted in the defeat of Mr. Spencer. 

Interest in the Missouri State shoot, May 23 to 26, is mani- 
festing itself in many ways, and indications are pointing to the 
most successful and best attended shoot ever held in St. Louis. 

The management of DuPont Park, who are promoting the orig- 
inal World’s Fair Tent City, and which will be known as “Can- 
vasback Camp,” will be ready by May 1 to take care of the 
shooters who may visit St. Louis, and the World’s Fair. During 
the State shoot, the last week in May, they expect to be able to 
accommodate every sheoter attending, which will be a great 
advantage to both shooters and management, saving much valu- 


able time, and giving the shooters a chance to attend the Ex- 
position evenings, etc. 


eee ere aocdoorseacoves 2212222222212221211%22122—24 
1112122222121222222222122—25—49 

SID ov its oct kscvtebvcrssssneseeel 1222*1 23 
2221222220222222220222202—22—45 

2 0 1102202222022222—21 
'12122222222201222222—24—45, 

NE: io ciiesn cecchovesandnsvan 2122201220222220222222202—21 
23—44 

Dupont. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following members were unable to shoot 
their scores in the Parker gun event on March 19, and did so 
later: Medico (12) 100, Barker (14) 100, Dick (22) 100, Harig (40) 
100, Hake, (60) 100, Payne (60) 100, Gambell (10) $8, Muhleman 
(60) 97. , 

A three-cornered match was shot on March 21 at 100 targets. 
The scores: Medico 88, Barker 86, Gambell 80. 

March 26 was cold, cloudy and a high wind made the targets 
very erratic. In the cash prize shoot Gambell was high with 43. 
Nye put in an appearance, and in the main event tied Medico for 
third place. Eaton’s score of 38 put him near the top. The at- 
tendance was light, owing to the weather, and to the absence of 
some members duck shooting. 

Cash prize shcot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Gambell (16) 43, 
Trimble (22) 40, Maynard (19) 40, Medico (18) 39, Nye (17) 39, 
Eaton (16) 38, Boeh (17) 37, Ackley (16) 37, Block (18) 36, Faran 
(18) 36, Captain (16) 36, Ahlers (20) 35, Falk (17) 34, Plunkett (17) 
34, Pfieffer (16) 33, Harig (18) 30, Williams (17) 30, Roanoke (16) 26, 
Bullerdick (17) 19, Muhleman (15) 18. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnesrer, N. Y., March 23.—The sceres made at the shoot of 
the Rochester Gun Club to-day are appended: 


Broke. Hep. Tot’l. Broke. a Tot’L 
22 31 19 





Rickman Coughlin 25 
Stewart 4 2 Stewart ... 21 4 @& 
Adkin . 4 27 ~~ Bonbright 21 24 
Watson 7 2% Stewart ..... woe 3 BB 
Bonbright . 6 2% Coughlin .. 17 56 2 
Bonbright 4 2% Borst ..... 14 6 2 
Coughlin 6 & ER scecoccccce Mt 2 » 





The match for the county championship medal, arranged for 
next Wednesday, has been indefinitely postponed in consequence 
of an injury suffered by one of the contestants. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tour to the Pacific Coast and Grand Canyon—Rate, $106 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account General Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


On account of the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., beginning May 3, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will run a personally-conducted 
tour to Los Angeles, visiting the Grand Canyon of Arizona en 
route, at oumali low rates. A special train of the highest grade 
Pullman equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg on Wednesday, April 27, running via oa, and the Santa 
Fe route to the Grand Canyon. Sunday will spent at this 
wonderful place, and Los Angeles will be reached on the evening 
of May 2. Round-trip tickets, including transportation, one 
double berth and meals on special train going; and transportation 
only returning on regular trains via direct routes or via San 
Francisco, will be woe at rate of $106 from New York, $105 from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and $100 from Pittsburg. 
Tickets will be good to return at any time before Tune 30. Tour- 
ists returning via St. Louis — stop off for ten days to visit the 
World’s Fair, by depositing ticket and payin: $1 fee. A descrip- 
tive itinerary will be sent on application to Geo. W. Boyd, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For spring shooting no arm appeals to the sportsman more than 
the .22 caliber rifle. Among arms of this type the Savage .22 
caliber repeater is noteworthy, using the best of the .22 caliber 
ammunition—the short and long rifle cartridges all in the same 
arm. Perhaps the two strong points of the Savage are accuracy 
and the:smooth and easy manner in which it works. “Savage 

uality” is a eomeneneues term, but it means everything to a 
shooter. Being honestly made, Savage products are sold by the 
manufacturers under the strongest guarantee. The Savage Arms 
Co., P. O., Utica, N. Y., will send catalogue on application. 
Write now. 





Mr. Chas. Lancaster, of New Bond street, London, Eng., is 
sending an exhibit of his guns to St. Louis, where they can be 
seen in the Fish and Game Department. The booklet describin 
them is interesting, and the figures show them to be graceful 
beautiful weapons. Among them is the special “Colindian,” ball 
and shot gun, which shoots a ball accurately up to 100 yards. 
Interesting, too, to the average American, will be the gun with a 
“cast off,” for a man shooting from the right shoulder, but using 
the left eye. 





Messrs. Burgess & Packard, whose advertisement is found in 
another column, have taken the business of Mr. Hollis Burges 
who has given up yacht brokerage to assume the position o 
treasurer for the Southern Lumber Company, with offices at 
Boston. Mr. W. Starling Burgess has long been well known as a 
naval architect. 





New Advertisements. 


That is a capital heading which John C. Hopkins & Co., New 
York city, have chosen for their new advertisement. It touches 
the foundation cf things. Comp ought to be “where the weary 
rest” and where one is free from anxiety and worries. Out- 
fitting in these days has become a science as well as an art, and it 
is possible before starting for a man to provide himself with every- 
thing that he needs, so that his outing shall be absolutely free 
from worry. 


The Union Fire Arms Co., Toledo, O., are just beginning a 
campaign of advertising to popularize the Union Fire Arms bo. 
They manufacture six-shot repeaters, double-barrel hammerless, 
and double-barrel hemmer guns, at prices which are very attrac- 
tive. From their advertisement we understand that they do not 
sell at retail, but refer all inquirers to dealers who are carrying 
their goods. They furnish a catalogue which contains much that is 
interesting to gunners, and for which it would be Well to apply. 


Cummins, North of England Rod Works, Bishop Aucklan 
England, contains in its nearly 200 pages not only everything that 
the angler needs, but also much practical information. 

his advertisement in the Forest anp Stream Mr. Cummins has 
sold hooks, gut, flies, rods, etc., in many parts of the United 
States. He writes us that he knows of several salmon rivers to let 
in Norway, and in Scotland, and that he will be glad to give 
advice to American anglers who are thinking of going to Norway. 


The large and handsome fishing tackle catalogue of W. j- 


We have had occasion in previous years to call attention to the 
admirable fishing for brook trout in the streams and lakes of 
western and northern Michigan in the territory traversed by the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway. The road’s booklet, “Where 
To Go Fishing,” contains a great deal of practical information on 
this popular region, and will be sent on application to Mr. C, L. 
Lockwood, G. P. A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The reputation of the Divine hand-made rods was not made 
yesterday, nor is it necessary to say very much about them. They 
come in split-bamboo, Bethabara, Maltese, Greenhart, Dagma and 
lancewood, and are fully described in the illustrated catalogue 
which is sent on application by the Fred D. Divine Co., 67 State 
street, Utica, N. Y. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. 


The cover bears the title 


“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 


‘Price, 50 cents. 





etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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STILL ANOTHER 


The American Amateur Championship at Live ~ ‘ 
Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 
straight on the shoot off. 


D, I. Bradley was the sheoter, Carteret Gun 1 
Club was the place; the shells were : 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. ey 
The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-3515 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N. Y. 

















fe mHE Winchester Model 1903 | 
é 4 is a ten-shot, automatic, | 
" hammerless, take-down 


rifle, adapted to a new .22 caliber 
rimfire cartridge loaded with ten cartridges which the rifle 


a “ || WWETER filling the magazine 
a A | and throwing a cartridge = | 

"into the.chamber, all that e 

~« ~ 5 = - ‘ 


it is necessary to do to shoot the 


smokeless powder and the Win- : handles is to pull and release the 4 
chester Greaseless Bullet, It is MODEL 1903 trigger for each shot. The rifle 
simple in construction and opera- ad can be shot as fast as the trigger 
tion, and is the first automatic can be pulled. When a shot is 
rifle on the market and the only fired, the recoil from the exploded 
automatic arm using the inexpen- cartridge ejects the empty shell, 
sive rimfire ammunition. The cocks the hammer and throws a 
rifle has grace of outline, light fresh cartridge into the chamber. 
weight, certainty of operation, The Winchester Model 1903 
ease of manipulation and novelty Automatic Rifle is made with a 20 
of action, making it a most desir- inch round barrel, fitted with open 
able and up-te-date gun. In the 222 CALIBER front and rear sights, blued trim- 
automatic action of the Model mings and a plain walnut stock and 
1903, there are no moving parts forearm, not checked. Weight 
outside of the gun to injure the AUTOM ATIC RI FL E about 5% pounds. The stock is 
hands, catch in the clothing, \ 13% inches long, drop at comb 
brush, etc.; and, being simple in 1% inches, drop at heel 3% 

' construction, it is not apt to get 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE inches. Length of gun over all 
out of order with any ordinary : sr 36 inches. 
oma WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. ||_ List Price, - - - $25.00 
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ii FOREST AND STREAM. 





Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 2.” wen@iess ita" "| LOOK ™" YACHT 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address ; 500 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

































REGISTERS 
eps te The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. m4, wa age hw 
aval Aschitects and Bevkers. Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or — 
fees. Ra or a atc actpallieatataadl Memes, Comps, Hecpitals, Hotels, Corringes,"Autemebites, Ottice Chairs, invalid Chairs, Ae DILER 
‘echts, Steamers, Cameos, Skifts. 

AA ney Sewer kpom) ' — | Rectory at Reading Mass. 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. ae 

aval Architect and Yacht Broker S FAVORITE BOILER 
emer Eliby Street, = 


with Yachtsmen.§ 
ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


Providence, R. | 
DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, Wis. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Mallins Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 
‘steel. Practical indestructible. Air 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

29 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 
NR TT 








Cable, “‘Burgess,”’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


13t State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors Tro HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 
MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 


R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


82 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “Esiee* New York City 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, eH. PERRING, - BARNEGAT, N. J. 
YACHT AGENT, 


29 Broadway, - New York. + the geggcanene MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


wilders of fine Pleasure and Hi Boats, 
— Cote. Tecnches, Scoall ail Boats. 


Send for Catalogue. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Yacht and Launch Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 

































CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 
Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, ce- 
ful. Made of best materials by skilful workmen. 
Styles for all eupeneee range of sizes and prices. 

lust 





nd xow for free illustrated: catalogue. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, sn0 wae Fee have it built from your ideas as wellas my own. I 
build Barnegat Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 





















. . Endorsed Thousands Sports- 
Telephone Connection. Cable, “Skene,” Boston. men, Air ore each end. 7 ready. 
NORMAN L. SKENE, 7 ~— Wn. MULLINS 


W. H. MULLINS fe 


ft. long, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER, “mck beam. 216 Depot Street, - - + Salem, Ohio 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


irae eann THE MAIN REQUISITE = is*a"tirrscr exons. 
A device that wll do for te row- THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


the bicycle. Every ounce of energy | Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 

a bo tear. aeolian naioiens The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. — Scout, 80 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 

onl akeaiaie x fen Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race 
lock for hunting and fishinc. Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hours. 

Furnished for either tight or —— We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). 


oars. Write for descriptive circu- THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, 'nc.. West Mystic, Conn. 


it 
- lar and prices. 
T. Ht. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. MARINE UE 
——E—E————————————EEEEEEEEee GL e 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
~ the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
herefore use 


Yachts, Canoes For Sale, JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, s w# 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS§ 


FOR SALE AT A LOW FIGURE—THE FAST LILJEGREN & CLARK 
gues jib and mainsail yacht Tashmoo, built 9 
y 


cadens Clapham, 290. Fully equipped for NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 


Can be easily and economically con- 
verted into a power boat for hunting or cruising | High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 
purposes. Length over all, 36ft.; length on water- 
lime, 24ft.; beam, 10ft. Gin. May be seen at the 

























ALERT. 


This optrieed engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been juced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
¥ in the full size of the original drawi 

























yard of ‘Thomas Clapham, Roslyn, L. 1. For | Sst am, St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. | i050, 'f, the most iauhiel and chective pic 

tormns ond Sut internation address FREDERICE SS a : Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 

E 5g + . aes th St. pad — SS Po Send stamp for catalogue. a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 

entral Park West, New York City. ——S=> WILBUR & WHEELOCK, 3 Clayton, N. Y.| @%,0" the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post 
—- a . . 


paid), $3.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. | | SMALL YACHT 


Architects. Price, $12. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and CONSTRUCTION AND RIGGING. 


oer acters Creme! . 

inn Snood gris etx scone’ | and. momeows dlgrama and. deta “By ntow Hope, apt pogo, Goth tite, bene 

7” i eee jana Lm. need i 

Gcbigal Managentat ol a Yacht" The Hales of | $24"Beet = ulnng coer of WR. wltcrine oth dig tw ne le bouts whch ae fay adapecd 
megemens of @ ¥ s of | to American F of 


board Yachts. ersey Sailing are given for laying the the : instruc- 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. i molds and the frames. Chapter IV. discusses the 
ne poe once Be Dublin | difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fating ee 





OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 


before the season begins, and be sure to pro- 
tect it with 


SPAR COATING 


A varnish designed to resist the action of 
water and excessive changes of weather and 
temperature. Write for Varnish Booklet. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 


465 Broadway, New York. 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill, 


E own Boats. how ‘ 
Bsvicy Bon. rate Winger, Vics, "pases | Sree oahrenie fceuoard nin and redder can ping es and pong ening, ening 
w s. e ts. ; 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats | amd sqvigeeas — aeomnie ee + 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. » 
Types of Sailing V. ete. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING co.| Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 


When writing say that you saw |~- 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 











When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 











